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“LEA “8 PERRINS" SAUCE, 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


™ consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 








which Signature is _placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 


without w “hi ch none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Bzport Oilmen generally. Retail by 
dealers in sauces throughout the world, 











Is the best, the cheapest, the most fashionable, and the most 
durable of any article woven. The “Queen” says it has no rival 
either in appearance or utility. These Serges are now produced 
in beautiful colours end mixtures for Summer wear, and for all 
: SPEARMA| N° seasons of the year, and are woven of PURE WOOL ONLY. 
—-&— ae) Patterns either for ladiss’ wear, commencing at 1/3%d., and for 

gentlemen’s suits and boys’ hard wear from 36 the yard, in 


S$ P. E A RMAN : 54 inches, are sent upon application to the factors, who cut any 
- : length, and pay carriage on all parcels to London, whence they 
ad LYM OUTH. are cheaply distributed throughout the world. 


GROSSE & BLACKWELLS 
MALT VINEGAR, 


PURE PICELES, SAUCES, POTTED MEATS & FISH, loc | SOUPS, 
CALVES’ FEET JELLY, JAMS, JELLIES, & MARMALADES, 
ALWAYS BEAR THEIR NAMES AND ADDRESS ON THE LABELS. 

And may be obtained of Grocers and Italian Warehousemen throughout the World. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


SOHO eEvans, LONDON. 
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Parr CXVIII., New Series.—Ocroser, 1878. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. | 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
SIMCO'S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


THE TOPIC OF TO-DAY.—THE OCCUPATION OF CYPRUS. 


INCREASE OF FEVER AT NICOSIA. 
x4 = ‘* The fever here is increasing. ‘‘aptain Rawson, the acting commandant, is down 
), with it, and also Captain Hill, of the Goorkas, and about a dozen of his company. 
Unquestionably Nicosia is extremely unhealthy.” 
: After suffering from FEVER *OUR TIMES, in each attack with 7 on 
Ss severity—in fact three of them could not have been more dangerous or critical—from 
‘a very extensive and careful observation, extending over a perivd of forty years, I 
Sam perfectly satisfied the ‘“‘true cause” of fever is a disordered condition of the 
liver. The office of the liver is to cleanse the blood, as a scavenger might sweep the 
streets. When the liver is not working properly, a quantity of effete matter is left 
= floating in the blood. Under these circumstances, should the poison germ of fever 
& be absorbed, then the disease results ; on the contrary, any one whose liver and other 
organs are in a normal condition may be subjected to precisely the same conditions 
& as to the contagious influences, and yet escape the fever. This, 1 consider, explains 
the seeming mystery that some persons who are placed in circumstances peculiarly 
favourable for the development of fever, who in fact live in the very midst of it, 
S escaped unscathed. ‘his being the case, the importauce of keeping the liver in 
order cannot be over-estimated ! and I have pleasure in directing attention to my 
§ FRUIT SALT, which, in the form of a pleasaut beverage, will correct the action of 
the liver, and thus prevent the many disastrous consequences; not only as an 
efficient means of warding off fevers and malarious diseases, but as a remedy for, 
% and preventive of, bilious or sick headaches, constipation, vomiting, thirst, errors of 
eating and drinking, skin eruptions. giddiness, heartburn, &c. If its great value in 
keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without a 
supply. In many forms of fever, or at the commencement of any fever, ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT acts as a specific. No one can have a simpler or more efficient 
remedy ; by its use the poison is thrown off and the blood restored to its healthy 
condition. 1 used my FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have 
every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Sait Works, 8.E. 


HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 

; The present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine 
and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise— 
frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious people, unless they are 
careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic 
drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows 

= that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and 
brandies, are all very apt to disagree ; while light white wines, and gin or whisky, 

. largely diluted, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is 

. op | adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver; it possesses the 

». power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the 

fh. invalid on the right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by all whe keep 

* and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, therefore no family should ever be without it. 

CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT.” Without you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, Sold by all 
Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d, 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, 5.E. 














SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY’S experienced dressmakers and milliners travel to any part of 
the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emergencies of sudden 
or unexpected mourning require the immediate execution of mourning orders. 
They take with them dresses and millinery, besides materials at one shilling 
per yard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse 
in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning 
at a great saving to large or small families. 


JSAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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oDO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
2 _ FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


= FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe, 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 144d. and 2s. Od. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENnNINGS, West Cowes, I. W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 
Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 
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GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A Botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolourations. It allays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 


clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity | 


to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession. Estariisnep 120 Years, 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


OPTS 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted t) cleanse the blood from all unpurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Seurvy, Sores of al) 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depot, 160, Oxford Street. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
1d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets. and #d,, 1s., 28, 6d,, and 5s, 
Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2s, 6d. or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving, 


| HOLLOWAY’S: PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 












































THE PERFECT FOOD. 


NO ADDED MILK OR SUGAR IN USE. 
LOBB’s 
Patent Dried Milk Foods 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND ORDINARY USE. 
Lobb’s Patent Milk Food, Oatmeal Milk Food, &c., 


Containing over 50 per cent. Pure Dried Milk, 


LANCET —“ Contain all the elements of food. Invaluable 
in the Sick-room, Nursery, and in travelling.” 


Tins, ls. ° 
Sy Wel anh ele) slelelel als 


WIND PILLS 


Mancugster, June 13th, 1877, 
To Mr. Pacs D. Woopcocg, Norwich. 

S1z,—I have found your Pills an excellent preparation 
for the Constipation and Flatulency so common in both sexes. 
They possess great advantages over other Pills. Their uni- 
formity of strength, the smallness of the dose, and the cer- 
tainty of their action, commend them to those who require a 
Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in the Stomach, exert 
a special influence on the Liver, and also the peristaltic 
motion of the Bowels, resulting from Chronic Indigestion 
and lack of Assimilation. The more my experience in their 
varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
appear, and many households have found a great friend in 
your preparation, for the promotion of a healthy digestion. 
Their favourable action are all that could be wished for. 

Iam, faithfully yours, THOMAS FOSTER KER, Surgeon. 


Of all Medicine Vendors at 1s. lid. and Qs. 9d. 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


NHE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, 














FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, 


7a excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression o 
Spirits, Duluess of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 


bloom to the complexion. 
Bold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Are to be found in almost every house in England. They clear from the system all 
hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys without 
the least pain or inconvenience. Persons who are suffering from headache or 
indigestion, whether arising from constitutional inaction, biliary disarrangement, or 
over-indulgence at the table, are particularly recommended to try PARR’S PILLS. 
They have never been known to fail in affording immediate relief. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and in family 


packets, 11s. each. 





il, Se ae ee 
KAYES Purify the blood. | 
Cleanse from aisease 


WORSDELL'S Peso obstructions, 


- Improve digestion, 


| 
PILLS. Establish the health. 


| 
| . May BE TAKEN WITH -PERFECT SAFETY 





BY OLp AND YOUNG. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








French Bedding, 


THE MOST HEALTHY AND ECONOMICAL ; 


WARRANTED PURE AND OF BEST MAKE ONLY. 


One Iron Bedstead, Spring Mattress, Wool 
Mattress, Bolster, and Pillow for £2 19s. 6d. 


T. NOEL, 


Manufacturer, 


106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 





“TLearneD, Cuatry, Uservn.”—Athenceun. 


Now ready, price 10s, 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols, I., IL, IIL, IV., V., VL, VIL, VII, and IX. 
SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 
following Subjects :— 


FIFTH 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
The Dream and Death of Thomas Lord Lyttelton—The 
Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament — Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bond- 


Po 


men in England-—-Serfdom in Scotland —Grahame, | 


Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter — Abbotsferd in 
1825--Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417— 
Knox’s “ History of the Reformation” —Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, ‘emp. Charles II.—The Jews in England 
in the Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution 
of Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 
Biography. 

T. Allington—William Rey—Caspar Hauser—Charles 
Owen of Warrington— Paolo Sarpi— The Descent of 
William Penn — William, Abbot of Ramsey — A. H. 


Po 


Rowan — George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh— | 


Matthew Smith, the first principal of Brasenose College, 
Oxford — James Sayers, the Caricaturist — Jeremiah 
Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Po 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works | 


—Milton’s ‘‘L’Allegro”—Unpublished Letter of Ma- 
caulay — ‘‘ Histoire des Médecines Juifs Anciens et 
Modernes ’’—Earle’s “‘ Philology of the English Tongue ” 
—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs, 
Turton—‘‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains”—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language— 
Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of 
Thomas Fuller — The Welsh Testament—Burns’ Ode 
on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini— Letter of Smollett—‘‘The Pilgrim's Pro- 

ess’? — Development of the Press, 1824-74— Books 
written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘‘ The Book.” 


| Ph 


pular Antiquities and Folk-lore, 

Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggs and Drunkenness— Evil Eye — Jewish Super- 
stitions—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown 
on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven 
Whistlers. 


etry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—*“ The Irish 
Brigade ’’—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor— 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost 
Leader”’—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays 
—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe— 
Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet--The Australian Drama 
—Charles I. asa Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling 
—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mum- 
mers in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The 
Christian Year. 


pular and Proverbial Sayings. 

** You know who the Critics are ’*—** You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it’’—Called Home 
—God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed 
as I am to public speaking—Tout vient A point—Wise 
after the event—La Parole a été donnée a l"homme— 
Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the 
Means—The English seemes a Foole and is a Foole, 


ilology. 

Carr=Carse—Heel Taps—‘‘ Bloody ’’— Spurring — Nor 
for Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reformse— 
Surrey Provincialisms — Quadragesimalis— 8. v. Z.— 
English Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham 
—tThe Termination Y in Place-Names—Calomel—Yeux 
—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Balt Works—Shaddongate— 
Shakspeare’s Name. 





Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


.—The Finest 
ONE atm |GLASS SHADES. 
TABLE GLASS 


—Of all respectable Spirit Merchants 
OF ALL KINDS. 



































and Grocers; or from James BuRROvUGH, 
Cale Street Distillery, London, S.W. 
of 38s.—Agents wanted everywhere. — FERN CAS ES, 
OZONE WHISKEY.—‘“It is un- Window Conservatories, 
usually free from fusel oil, and may ORNAMENTAL TILE 
and healthy stimulant.” — MepicaL WINDOW BOXES. 
Examiner, May 30.—Agents wanted ———— 
crecyvbare, GLASS FLOWER VASES 
ding —— 
| se | |CEORCE HOUCHTON AND SON, 
| ; | (Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 
PAE Rees Shy 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
: STE E L PE NS | ALMOND’S 
| Sold by all dealers throughout the Vork 
—oooeereor STOCKING SUSPENDER. 


One-dozen Case free to rail for P.O.O. 
AND 
be safely recommended as a useful 
FOR TABLE DECORATION. 
OTT’S 
For Ladies 














FirstClass Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 1862 ; The New 


» 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; and For Girls 


numerous others, Stocking Suspender. 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED andj] For Boys 
ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 1! \ 
Bor Walking ~~ ==) nua ow 
or Dancing ; 

-— king Suspender. 
For Riding waieonene 

For Uninterrupted Circulation The New 
For Comfort... —... Stocking Suspender. 


For Easy Adjustment 
W. J. ALMOND, 
11, Little Britain, London, E.C., 


' ‘ ? ' PATENTEE OF THE NEW STOCKING SUSPENDER: 
Sod thet reins decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 


and the’ able coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work ae . : - | 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs For Ladies from 2s. 2d. to 7s. 8d., Children’s 


and estimates for every kind of floor and wail tiling. Specimens may be a . . = _ i 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, Wat, DALE, so, fohn{ from 1s, 8d., post free. Size of waist only required. 


Dalton Street. London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, roo, St. . » on 
Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square. Liverpool Agents—JOHN POWELL Agents wanted for ev ery town, 


and Co., 10, St. George's Crescent. N.B.— The New Stocking Suspender is strongly vecom- 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. mended.— Vide Medical Press. 


DR. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 
THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” 


Is confidently recommended by the public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every description; a certain cure for 
Ulcerated Sore Legs, even of twenty years’ standing; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions and 
Pimples on the Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, and is a 
Specific for those afflicting Eruptions that sometimes follow vaccination. Sold in pots at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 

DR. ROBERTS’S PILULA: ANTISCROPHULA, or ALTERATIVE PILLS, confirmed by fifty years’ experience to be 
one of the best medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood and assisting Nature in her operations. Hence they 
are useful in Scrofula, Scorbutic Complaints, Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the Neck. They form a mild and 
superior Family Aperient, which may be taken at all times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes at 1s. 14d., 
2s. 9d., 46. 6d., 11s., and 22s. each. 

Sold by the Proprietors, BEECH & BARNICOTT, at their Dispensary, Bridport, and by all respectable Medicine Vendors. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEVUR POWDER 
FOR THE TOILET AND NURSERY. 


UNIVERSALLY ADMIRED FOR ITS PURITY AND EXQUISITE FRAGRANCE. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 98, Upper Thames 
Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet’ sold by us. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT NOVEL. 


Now ready, 2 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library in the Kingdom. 


ROXY. By Edward Eggleston. 


“Vigorous word-painting, and a well-considered analysis. We get to know the people of Luzerne, 
to put ourselves in their place, to understand their ways, and to sympathise with their feelings, By the 
time we have fairly reached this frame of mind we begin to perceive that a really fine conception is 
hidden behind the author’s uncouthness, that there is a plot which it was worth his while to weave, and 
which it worth our while to see him unravel. . There are three things in this story which suffice 
to stamp it as one out of the common: the entire character of Nancy, the self-conquest of the originally 
priggish heroine, and the courtship of parson Whittaker.””—Atheneum. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR IN TUREEY. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PLEVNA, THE SULTAN, AND THE PORTE. 


By J. DREW GAY, Special Commissioner of the Daily Telegraph. 

* A book which has certain special claims to attention. . . . The author had opportunities of obser- 
vation such as no other Englishman possessed during the struggle. . . . He had the entry to the 
Palace, the intimacy of the leading members of the Sultan’s household, and even the privilege of several 
interviews with Abdul Hamid himself. Thus Mr. Gay saw and heard a great deal that was concealed 
from other journalists.”—Scotsman. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


CLOUDS IN THE EAST: Travels and Adventures on 


the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. 
By VALENTINE BAKER. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
This book, written by General Valentine Baker Pacha, in 1876, bears directly upon the locality of 
the Central Asian question, which is now assuming so much public interest. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP. 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS. 
ES The only Soap for the Complexion. An indispensable adjunct to 
fi the Nursery. Unrivalled for shaving; being creamy in its lather, 
and mollifying irritation. 

‘The only true antiseptic soap.”—British Medical Journal, 


3=/ \ 
ahd as “In our hands it has been most effective in skin diseases.”— 


Jk 7 i, Sa | "tae faili dy f 1 t od ising from th 








system.”—Medical Times. 

In Tablets 6d. and 1s, each, also in elegant Toilet Boxes eon- 
ag = 3 quarter and half-dozen 6d. Tablets and quarter-dosen 
ls. Tablets. 


Bp 


SS W.V.WRIGHT & Co., Southwark St., London, 
—— 7 Sole Proprietors of The Coal Tar Pill (‘* Pilula Carbonis Detergens’’), 
and Solution of Coal Tar (‘‘ Liquor Carbonis Detergens’’). 


CAUTION.—Purchasers of Coal Tar Soap should see that the words Sapo Carbonis Detergens are impressed on each Tablet. 
NOTE.—Wright’s specialities of Coal Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the civilised world. 


SAVORY ATi sollte SAVORY 5} iD) SAVORY at TEVA 
AN? @ EMUL : 
PctON MEDICINAL Pata ivy FOR 
OORES 


———— 





MOORES a0)0) MOORES LdgaU UES ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS, ETC. 


SUPPLIED TO THE 
CORSE ON | ROYAL MURSERIES. | or cesararees' cores 


AWD 
| | 
WASTING DISEA SES | THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, | sen’ weautere 4 
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shock of regret—without a certain in- 
dulgence in the thought of “the might 
have been”—but the effect upon her of 
the ironical action of fate in the matter 
was divided from identity with its effect 
upon him by all the distance that separates 
a passion from a preference, a purpose 
from a fancy, and a defined life from a 
desultory one. 

The intelligence had not been conveyed 
to Laura in her husband’s presence, and 
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CHAPTER X. FOOLS’ PARADISE. 
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“By the time she finds out what has 
happened she won’t care a straw.” Such 
had been the easy and satisfying conclu- 
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sion arrived at by Lady Rosa Chumleigh 
on her daughter’s wedding-day, when she 
had succeeded in preventing her from 
learning the facts that had reversed 
Captain Dunstan’s ineligibility. How 
much truth was there in that conclusion ? 
How much knowledge of her daughter’s 
real nature on the part of Lady Rosa did 
itreveal? Judging from Laura’s general 
demeanour, Lady Rosa might have been 
pronounced perfectly right, and an admir- 
able judge of character. This, however, 
was not altogether the case; there were 
other influences at work with Laura in 


this she had regarded as very fortunate— 
not so much for her own sake as for his; 
not because she was afraid of him—though 
she was so, just a little—but because she 
was learning to recognise and respect in 
him something of intensity and candour, 
which was not in herself, and which she 
would not wound with intention. She 
| was glad she had had time to get over the 
| first impression before she met her husband 
again, and then she began to feel a little 
surprise at the comparative ease with 
| which she surmounted that first impres- 
sion. If Robert Thornton had been a 
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addition to shallowness of feeling and | different kind of man, not so serious about | 
the beneficent action of custom, on which | things, and not so very, very much devoted | 
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her mother had reckoned, to induce her to | to her, and of such strangely romantic 
take things quietly, and conform with a | notions, she would not have minded telling 
good grace to the novel circumstances in| him, and the proceeding would have 
which her marriage with Robert Thornton | had its advantages, because it would 
had placed her. have made him understand Lady Rosa 
Of course her ignorance of the death of | thoroughly, and rendered things easier 
Mrs. Drammond, and Edward Danstan’s| for the future; but, Robert Thornton 
succession to the inheritance of which he | being what he was, it would not do. 
had been deprived by the admiral’s will, Laura’s natural cleverness comprised , 
did not last long. Almost immediately | the gift of caution, and the exigencies of cj 
after her return from Scotland, Laura| her life under her mother’s régime had 
heard all about the matter. It would | cultivated that gift, so that even with 
have been impossible that Laura could | Julia Carmichael she was not completely 
have heard of Edward Dunstan’s too long- | off her guard. The seemingly unnatural 
delayed good fortune without a certain | circumstance that the two girls should 
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have lived so long in the same house on 
perfectly affectionate terms, and that Julia 
should have known nothing whatever of 
the episode of Edward Dunstan’s hopes 
and disappointment, is easily explicable. 
Lady Rosa had said, “I won’t have this 
nonsense talked about to anyone; I don’t 
choose Julia to know that such folly was 
ever contemplated ;” and Laura had not 
dared to disobey her. She had not, indeed, 
felt inclined to do so; Laura had no 
gushingness about her, and when the mar- 
riage between herself and Mr. Thornton 
was arranged, she was very glad that 
the position had not been complicated by 
the necessity for explanations to Julia, for 
she felt uncomfortably certain that, had 
any such been called for, they must have 
assumed a palliative and exculpatory form. 

Julia, if placed in Laura’s circumstances, 
would have unquestionably shown fight. 
She might, indeed, have been prevented 
from marrying the man she loved because 
he was poor, if she had loved a man who 
could have been persuaded to withdraw 
his suit as Edward Dunstan had been 
persuaded, but her compliance would have 
stopped there; she could never have been 
induced to marry a man whom she did not 
love. This Laura felt so strongly that, 
laying, as she did, great store hy Julia’s 
affection, she was glad nothing had ever 
tempted her to disregard her mother’s 
command, and, for the sake of present 
sympathy, to render herself suspect in 
Julia’s eyes. 

To the first feelings with which Laura 
had learned that, at the very time she 
had given herself to another, Edward 
Dunstan had realised all the hopes that 
had been dashed to the ground at Admiral 
Drummond’s death, succeeded a specu- 
lation upon the sentiments of her father 
and mother on the occasion. 

“Poor papa,” thought Laura, as she 
dried the tears that had fallen, in no great 
abundance, from her eyes, “would have 
been quite content with him as he was; 
and I am sure he felt very sorry for both 
of us. He would be sorry for Mr. 





was she at all sorry for me, or did she 
regret that she had not let me have a little 
more time. I should think she must have 
felt a little regret, for, after all, my mar- 
riage was only a risk and a chance then; 
no one could have known how good Mr. 
Thornton would be to me.” 

Poor “Mr. Thornton!” If he could 
have known that his wife called him b 
that formal name even in her thoughts! 
If he could have known that gratitude of 
a tepid kind was the strongest sentiment 
he had as yet awakened in the heart that he 
tried so hard and so persistently to win ! 

A change came over Laura’s mind, how- 
ever, when she and Julia Carmichael met 
for the first time since Laura’s marriage, 
and Julia related to her the incident of The 
Morning Post. 

It was at Hunsford, where the newly- 
married pair proposed to make a very 
brief stay. The reception of Laura and 
her husband by Lady Rosa and the 
colonel had been characteristic. Lady 
Rosa patronised her son-in-law, and left 
Laura to the society of her father and her 
cousin—an arrangement which suited all 
parties except Mr. Thornton. He was an 
amiable man, and he had a very proper 
sense of the claims of his wife’s parents 
upon him; but he disliked Lady Rosa, 
while he liked the colonel, and could have 
found a degree of pleasure in his company 
which was not altogether explicable, seeing 
that Colonel Chumleigh and himself had 
no pursuits or tastes in common—except 
Laura—but in that exception was the ex- 
planation of Mr. Thornton’s liking for his 
father-in-law. He knew very well that 
he owed Lady Rosa’s patronage to his 
fortune; he knew that he owed the colonel’s 
kindliness to the colonel’s belief that 
Laura’s happiness was safe and assured in 
his hands. 

Laura had arrived at Hunsford in a 
mutinous mood; which had a mixed source, 
arising partly from the girlish impulse to 
display and assert her independence, and 
to show her tyrannical mother how com- 
pletely she was her own mistress and 


Thornton too, if he thought I should fret | “spoiled” by Mr. Thornton, and partly 


very much about it. Poor papa! And 
he told me he hoped I should be a good 
wife, and never give Mr. Thornton cause 





from the development of her intelligence, 
which bad tavght her to understard Lady 
Rosa’sabsolute heartlessness in all the trans- 


to regret that he had married me; and ' actions in which Laura had been concerned. 


I promised I never would, if it were 
only for papa’s sake. But mamma! I 
wonder whether she will speak of him to 
me. I wonder how and when she heard 
about it, and what she thought. I wonder 








| She was looking brilliantly pretty—she 


was in high spirits, and she certainly did 
“show off” a little, to the amusement of 
Julia, and the surprise of Mr. Thornton, 
who had never seen any self-assertion 
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about Laura before. Lady Rosa, however, 
was perfectly equal to the occasion, and 
she put Laura in her place, as she after- 
wards expressed it, with such promptitude, 
that Laura went meekly to the rooms 
appropriated to her, with as thorough a 
sense of being snubbed as she had ever 
experienced in her life. 

Julia accompanied her, and when the 
cousins were alone together they both 
laughed. 

“Tt won’t do, Laura,” said Julia. “ And 
you had better take care, or you'll find 
yourself dining at the side-table, like the 
French duchess-elect, who didn’t curtsy 
low enough to her mamma. Lady Rosa 
is of opinion that ‘my daughter’s my 
daughter all the days of her life.’ Her 
‘Don’t litter the room, my dear, with your 
things;’ her ‘ Keep your bonnet on till you 
go upstairs,’ was quite in the old style.” 

“Tt was indeed,” said Laura, ruefully. 
‘But then,” she added, cheering up, “so 
was papa quite in the old style, and the 
dogs, and you, Julia. And I have made 
up my mind not to mind mamma.” 

It was not until late in the evening that 
Julia had an opportunity of telling Laura 
about the little incident that had puzzled 
herso much. The cousins were in Laura’s 
room, from whose bow- window, luxuriantly 
adorned with climbing hop and vine, they 
could trace the course of the colonel and 
Mr. Thornton, as they walked to and fro 
in the shrubbery, by the dull specks of 
fire emitted by their respective cigars; 
and Julia was brushing Laura’s hair—a 
proceeding which was also quite in the 
old style, reminding the girls of those late 
talks which Lady Rosa had so often inter- 
rupted by her domiciliary visits. 

“It was so very odd,” said Julia, “so 
mysterious altogether, that I have been 
longing to find out about it. I could not 
have explained it all in writing, and so I 
just captured the newspaper, and put it 
away until I could show it to you. Of 
course I did not ask my uncle a question ; 
it would only have disturbed him, and it 
is so awkward to have overheard anything 
that’s not intended for one. I'll show it 
to. you in a minute, when I’ve rolled up 
your hair.” 

She produced the copy of The Morning 
Post, and the two bright heads bent them- 


selves over it. Laura had suspected from 


the first words of Julia’s communication | coming home; you will see him, 
it she should find in the] only one thing; shall you mind it?” 


what it was t} 
newspaper, and she had betrayed nothing 
beyond curiosity. 





“The paper was turned up so, and this 
was the page she pointed to,” said Julia. 
Laura had already recognised the para 
graph that contained the account of the 
death of Mrs. Drummond of Bevis, and 
the accession of her late husband’s nephew 
to the estate. She said, very calmly : 

“That must be the paragraph mamma 
pointed out to papa.” 

“That! But what has that to do with 
you? Why should Lady Rosa have hidden 
it from you? What could it have had to 
do with your marriage ?” 

“Nothing, in reality, but I daresay 
mamma thought it might have upset me. 
I never told you, dear Julia, because she 
forbade me, but this Captain Dunstan 
cared for me at one time, and—and it 
might have come to something only that 
Admiral Drummond left all his property 
to his wife instead of to Captain Dunstan, 
and so, of course, he could not marry.” 

Julia said nothing whatever when her 
cousin paused; she was literally too much 
astonished to speak. 

“Tt was not very wise of mamma,” 
Laura resumed, with a little hurry in her 
tone—she had a consciousness of what 
Julia was thinkiny—‘“ to conceal this from 
me; she ought to have known that it 
would not have made any difference— 
then.” 

* Bot, Laura,” said Julia, slowly, and 
with a steady look into her cousin’s face, 
“did you care for Captain Dunstan? 
Would you have married him, if you had 
been allowed ? ” ; 

“ Asthings were?” asked Laura, with a 
blush, “‘ well, perhaps not. At all events, 
it is better not to talk about it now, isn’t 
it? No good can come of discussing it. 
I am very glad you told me, because it 
was not with my wish that there ever was 
any secret about it between you and me; 
but we had much better leave it thére 
now.” 

Julia, though feeling that very little of 
the secret had been revealed, even now, 
could only assent. She folded up the 
newspaper, put it in her pocket, and was 
going to take leave of Laura for the night 
when a sudden remembrance struck her: 

“ Laura,” she said, “ this Captain Dun- 
stan is the person whom Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile expected to meet at Ceylon; I 
know that from John’s last letter. He is 
Tell me 


Great anxiety, even fear, were in Julia’s 
mind as she asked this question, aud they 
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expressed themselves in her voice. Laura 
was not insensible to them, nor to the 
difference between her cousin’s way of 
thinking and her own. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said, taking 
Julia’s hand tenderly, and looking up in 
the face that was bent over her with 
true solicitude; “I don’t think I shall 
mind very much. When I heard this, 
I knew of course that he would come 
home, and that we might meet. But he 
knows about my marriage by this time, 
and he will not mind much either, I 
daresay. Nothing very tragical ever 
happens nowadays, you know ”—and here 
Laura laughed, an unreal little laugh. 
“TI daresay Captain Dunstan and I shall 
not meet for a long time, if ever, and 
perhaps he’ll be married by that time.” 

“Nothing very tragical ever happens 
nowadays ”— Julia’s thoughts repeated 
Laura’s words—“it seems to me that 
something very tragical has happened 
already.” 

“May I ask you just one thing more,” 
Julia said, ‘‘and then I will never mention 
the subject again, if you like? Does Mr. 
Thornton know ?” 

“ He does not.” 

“Oh, Laura! That is very wrong. 
And it is very unsafe.” 

“My dear Julia, excuse me if I differ 
with you on that point. You cannot 
possibly know Mr. Thornton’s disposition 
so well as I do, and I am sure he had 
better never hear anything at all about it. 
Mamma would not allow me to say any- 
thing to him before we married, and I 
certainly shall not trouble his mind now.” 

“TI suppose you know best, Laura, but 
it seems all wrong to me.” 

At this moment the cousins heard Mr. 
Thornton’s step in the adjoining dressing- 
room, and Julia, much to Laura’s relief, 
took leave of her for the night. 

It seemed all very wrong to Julia Car- 
michael, who had already had her doubts 
about the safety, and the wisdom, and 
indeed the honesty of Laura’s conduct 
in marrying, with so little love in her 
heart for the man with whom she had 
undertaken to pass and to share all her 
life; doubts which had become more and 
more defined as Laura’s letters reached 
her, all lacking the tone which Julia’s 
own feelings taught her to miss. And 
now, to discover that Laura had loved 
another—for Julia did not doubt that, 
though her direct question had been eluded 
—had relinquished him because he was 





poor, and had allowed her husband to be- 
lieve that she was quite fancy-free, was a 
great blow. Her different bringing up, and 
her natural rectitude of mind, rendered 
Julia keenly sensitive to the want of prin- 
ciple and the essential coarseness that cha- 
racterised so many of the lives and the 
deeds of the people who formed the society 
in which her uncle and aunt moved; but 
hitherto, she had supposed her own rela- 
tions to be actuated by motives a little 
superior to those which she plainly per- 
ceived to be at work around her. To her, 
the discovery of cold calculation, fickleness, 
and the absence of anything like an appre- 
ciation of the sacredness of marriage, was 
a revelation of profound immorality. She 
did not, indeed, extend the full blame of it 
to her uncle, because she was accustomed 
to think of him as lacking a will of his 
own, and as being ruled by Lady Rosa ; still, 
in this extreme case she could not but des- 
pise him. This had all constituted, Julia 
thought sadly, a very bad beginning ; how 
would things go on, and how would they 
end? She could only hope that Laura 
and Captain Dunstan might not meet; 
and she could not help wondering a little 
whether Captain Dunstan had been a 
very devoted lover, like Mr. Thornton, 
or had taken his fate with anything of 
the same composure which she imputed to 
Laura. 

And then Julia was led by her reflections, 
as indeed often happened, to contemplate 
her own good fortune, her own security, 
her own exceeding happiness in being the 
chosen of her true and brave lover. No 
hesitation would she have had at any 
time in obeying the injunction : 

Down upon your knees, 

And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s loye. 
Her attitude of mind was most grateful 
for so immense a boon; but, as Julia said 
her prayers that night, and afterwards 
looked at the little packet of letters which 
rested always under her pillow, there was 
an additional fervour in her thank- 
fulness, lent by the feeling of safety amid 
surroundings full of insecurity. 

Lady Rosa Chumleigh and her daughter 
had never had much to say to one another 
at any time, and their mutual communi- 
cativeness was not increased by Laura’s 
marriage. Laura had plenty to say to her 
father, and the colonel accepted her gay 
and pretty talkativeness as a satisfactory 
proof that all was right with her. He 
would have liked her to tell him that 
she was very “happy,” rather than that 
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she was very “lucky;” for Laura still 
used the phrase that had jarred upon her 
father’s ear on the eve of her wedding-day, 
and he would have liked to find her more 
actively and accurately interested in her 
husband’s affairs and pursuits; but Colonel 
Chumleigh was accustomed to take his 
happiness in a cracked and flawed con- 
dition, and never quarrelled with anything 
short of utter smash. The more he saw 
of Robert Thornton, the more he liked 
him, and the deeper became his sense of 
his daughter’s good fortune. Thornton’s 
practical good sense and energy were 
perhaps rather oppressive to the colonel 
individually. He was dimly aware that 
many things might be much better 
managed at Hunsford than they were, and 
he entirely acquiesced in the suggestions 
of his son-in-law as the two walked round 
the small domain; but he felt at the same 
time that they would never be acted on. 
To see that a thing was wrong, and to set 
it right with the least possible delay, was 
Robert Thornton’s way; to see that a 
thing was wrong, to “ mention it” to Lady 
Rosa, and, if his observation remained un- 
noticed, to forget the grievance as soon 
and as completely as possible, was the 
colonel’s way. 

“Thornton is wonderfully clever,” 
Laura’s father said, more than once, 
admiringly, to Laura, and she answered, 
each time, carelessly: “Oh yes, he is, 
indeed!” But the new and admired son- 
in-law was not clever enough to change 
the order of things at Hunsford, and he 
had little satisfaction in being there beyond 
that which he derived from the contempla- 
tion of Laura’s pleasure in the society of 
her father and her cousin. If he had 
somewhat of the feeling of an outsider 
himself, he was generous enough not to 
mind it; there was less of the strangeness 
between him and his young wife—slight, 
but distinct — that had troubled him 
vaguely, now that they were in a place 
and among people familiar to her. If that 
strangeness should be conquered, if the 
something that was wanting in Laura’s 
looks and tones when they were addressed 
to him should be supplied by her natural 
pleasure in returning for a little while to 
her old home, he would be more than 
satisfied to endure the rudeness of Lady 
Rosa and the dulness of. the colonel. 
There was such a good time coming! A 
time of freedom and delight upon the sea 
which he had always loved; of dear com- 
panionship ; a time when he should win all 





his wife’s mind and heart, and make her see 
the beauty and the meaning of the world, 
as he had learned to see them, dwarfing 
the petty aims and interests among which 
she had hitherto lived. 

Robert Thornton had not, as yet, per- 
suaded himself that he derived from his 
marriage the perfect happiness that the 
winning of Laura was to have brought 
with it; but he fully believed that perfect 
happiness was to come, and explained to 
himself that it was delayed only because 
the winning of Laura was not absolutely 
complete. She was his wife, his pride, 
his lady-love; but not yet his true and 
perfect companion, the other half of him- 
self, as in his romantic and thorough way 
of thinking and of feeling he held she 
should be. That would come when she 
should love him as he loved her, when 
the girl should have grown into the woman; 
when all that half-childish feeling on her 
part that he was “very kind to her,” 
and “so nice about things,” whose 
frequent expression jarred upon him, 
should have passed away into the peacefu! 
equality and entire oneness of a perfect 
union. Laura’s brightness and grace had 
extraordinary charms for her husband ; 
he was never disturbed by one small or 
jealous thought as she lavished them on 
all around her; the love she so little 
comprehended was all too noble for such 
pitifulness as this. But, sometimes, it 
occurred to him to wish that he had 
known more of her own particular world, 
had seen and heard more of the subjects 
that interested her, and so escaped a 
certain sense of his own stupidity and 
slowness which troubled him. It provoked 
him that he should have to ask her to 
explain an allusion which amused her, or 
that he should feel at a loss when she was 
talking gaily with the people whom Lady 
Rosa—with a discreet sense of the awk- 
wardness of a family party where one of 
its members is a stranger—invited to meet 
them at Hunsford. All this, however, 
was only for a little while, and in the 
meantime it never came into Robert 
Thornton’s mind to consider that Laura 
was as little acquainted with his particular 
world, as little familiar with his tastes and 
interests; but that the distinction between 
them was, that she did not in the least 
regret this unfamiliarity, had no wish to 
repair it, in fact did not think about it at 
all. If ever there was love all made of 
humbleness and of observance, it was the 
love of Robert Thornton for his young 
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wife; and his innermost misgiving, that 
_which he hearkened to most unwillingly, 
never whispered to him anything more 
formidable than that if, indeed, all her 
heart were not yet his, it was only because 
its strongest and deepest feelings were 
still sleeping. In time, and. only a little 
time, their slumber would yield to his 
wooing voice, his tender and earnest 
touch; and then, then the dream of his 
lonely, pure, reticent, imaginative life 
would be fully realised, the satisfaction 
of his heart would be as complete as the 
fascination of his fancy had been. 

He was a sad blunderer in some ways, 
he knew, and sometimes he feared that 
Laura’s girlish susceptibility, that per- 
fectly innocent vanity which was one of 
her charms, and which, as regarded him- 
self, he liked to believe to be a deeper 
feeling, was hurt by his want of per- 
ception. She would receive a dozen 
compliments on her dress, for instance, 
and receive them with such sparkling 
smiles as proved the pleasure they gave 
her; and he, who had seen the “lovely” 
gown or the “delicious” wreath before 
anyone else, he on whose arm she had 
come floating down the staircase to delight 
the eyes of the assembled guests, would 
have been perfectly unconscious that the 
gown was a new one, or that she had not 
worn the wreath a dozen times. 

Onthe third day of their stay at Hunsford, 
Robert Thornton, coming into the drawing- 
room rather late, saw Laura handling, 
with many expressions of admiration, a 
great bunch of Cape jessamine. He drew 
near, and remarked on the beauty of the 
blossoms. 

“Yes,” said Laura, “they are my 
fayourite flowers, and Captain King re- 
membered about them. He got them at 
Dane Vale this afternoon.” 

Dane Vale was a show place in the 
neighbourhood, and the party from Huns- 
ford had gone there that day. 

Robert said, very low, and bending over 
the flowers: “It was stupid of me to 
forget that you had wished for some Cape 
jessamine; when we were there to-day, I 
might as well have thought of itas Captain 
King.” 

Laura smiled, her frankest smile, as she 
answered : 

“Oh, it does not matter, as I’ve got the 
flowers.” 

The next moment dinner was announced. 
Julia Carmichael went in that day with 
Mr. Thornton, and found him an unusually 





silent companion. She had observed the 
foregoing little incident, and she wondered 
whether her cousin’s husband, who cer- 
tainly did not shine in society, and was a 
bad hand at petits soins, was inclined to 
be jealous? It looked like it; and if it 
were so, how would he take it, if fate 
should ever throw Edward Dunstan in 
Laura’s path again, and Robert Thornton 
should come to know about him? Julia 
was mistaken ; there was not any jealousy 
in Mr. Thornton’s meditations upon an 
incident apparently too trifling to be 
worth a thought; there was only vexation 
with himself. 

The effect upon Laura of her visit to 
Hunsford was to deepen her feelings 
towards her husband on the side con- 
cerning which he was the least solicitous. 
She did feel so immensely indebted to him 
for haying taken her away; she took such 
real pleasure in contrasting her present 
independence with her former thraldom; 
she enjoyed so fully every point and item 
of the contrast. It could not fail to occur 
to her that all this might have been 
achieved equally by her marriage with 
Edward Dunstan, if she had only been 
allowed to wait a little while ; and she 
knew very well—though she loyally strove 
not to think about it, being a good girl ac- 
cording to her lights—that she and Dunstan 
would have suited one another better than 
did she and Mr. Thornton. The latter 
was the best and kindest fellow in all the 
world, but it was a little uphill work; she 
could not deny that, and the very best 
thing that could have happened to her 
was this visit to Hunsford, just as she was 
beginning to feel it so; it made her so 
thoroughly thankful for her escape. 

“The fact is,” Laura had said to herself, 
on the very day of the incident of the 
Cape jessamine, “I am a commonplace, 
ordinary person, and I don’t want any- 
thing ont of the common in the way of 
sentiment; I suppose that must be it. 
And he was just the same; he liked the 
kind of life and amusements, and the 
everyday goings on that I liked, just the 
same as all the rest of the world, and so 
we should have got on splendidly together. 
Bat Mr. Thornton is a superior person; he 
really is much better, and cleverer, and 
more serious than I or—he—or, indeed, 
anyone, and that makes him a little—what 
is it P—tiresome, I suppose I must call it, 
for I don’t know any other word that 
says exactly what I mean, though that’s a 
disrespectful one. However, 1 must not 
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think of him now, and I am bound to 
hope he is not thinking of me. The old 
lady in Scotland was perfectly right. Mr. 
Thornton is much too good for me, even 
much too good to me; she was not more 
alive to that than I am now. I wonder, 
when we have done with the yachting and 
come to town, whether he will be much in 
the house, or will find amusements out of 
doors, like other men.” 

Laura would have been quite genuinely 
shocked if anyone could have divined 
her thoughts and interpreted them, briefly 
thus: “ The truth is, your husband adores 
and bores you.” Nevertheless, this was 
pretty nearly true. And Laura might 
have cleared the easy barrier between 
feeling vaguely that it was so, and ad- 
mitting that she felt it, bat for the re- 
fresher administered to her memory by 
her visit to Hunsford. How glad she was 
to think that Julia would not have very 
much more of Lady Rosa, and of the sort 
of turmoil which the “certain uncertainty ” 
of her temper kept the house in, to put up 
with; though Julia minded it much less | 
than she did. Next to getting away for a 
walk, or a ride, with her father, Laura most 
enjoyed talking with Julia over her future 
prospects, and planning wedding presents 
on a scale which made Julia laugh. 

“ But, Julia,” Laura said gravely, when 
her cousin bade her remember that there 
was some little difference between the re- 
quirements of the wife of a man in Mr. 
Thornton’s position, and those of the wife | 
of a man in John Sandilands’, “that is 
all nonsense. Whatever I have for my- | 
self, | should like you to have, and I am 
sure Mr. Thornton would wish the same.” 

“So am I,” said Julia, “and that | 
whether he should be of your way of | 
thinking in the matter, or of mine; for he | 














don’t think I like it particularly. Of 
course, he is excessively kind and nice to 
me, only—only 

“Only he’s too much in love with you. 
That’s it, Laura; I suspected as much. 
Never mind; if there’s any trath in what 
people who know the world tell us, that’s 
a state of things that can’t last. You will 
always have the best of husbands, you 
know, even if he leaves off being your 
lover.” 

“She did not care for him before,” 
thought Julia, sadly, after this little bit of 
confidential talk, “‘and he has not been 
able to make her care for him since. Poor 
fellow!” 

“How quick and clever Julia is,” 
thought Laura, “ though she is so romantic 
about herself and her John. I am sure I 
hope she is right. It will be so much 
pleasanter when Mr. Thornton leaves off 
being in love with me; and it can’t last 
for ever.” Laura was brighter, happier, 
more deserving of her father’s pet name 
than ever, after this happy thought came 
to her, and in radiant looks and the highest 
spirits she left Hansford with her husband 
for Southampton. 








PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
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I am afraid I cannot be a really con- 
scientious young person. ButI can admire 
those who are. When, after collecting our 
luggage and making our way under the 
broiling afternoon sun across the smart 
new bridge to our hotel on the other side, 
our ever-thoughtful shepherd suddenly 
arrests our steps with the question, “‘ Will 
we start off, within say half an hour or so, 
to visit the Lion and the Glacier Garden, 
and the Chapel of William Tell ?”— it is 








always wishes the same, does he not ? Ah, | quite an experience when the citizen in 
I shall not have such a model husband | the goatee interrupts himself in the very 
as yours, Laura. I never saw a man so| middle of a portentous yawn, to enquire 
desperately in love in my life. And people | solemnly : 
say that kind of thing does not survive} ‘“ Wal, sir. 
matrimony. However, I am happy to say | do?” 
I never believed that.” | And, once assured that such a course 
“Well, Idon’t know,” said Laura, slowly. | is at least customary with the properly 
“Tt depends, I suppose, upon people’s| brought-up traveller at the Lake of the 
dispositions. I mean whether they like| Four Cantons, our citizen braces himself 
romance, you know. Mr. Thornton is| to the task with a serious determination 
worse, if anything.” | which is not without its effect even upon 
“ Worse P”’ | the weaker-minded among us. The gen- 
“Oh, how stupid of me,” Laura langhed, | tleman from Manchester is the first to give 
“T mean more silly about me, always /| in his adhesion. He clearly has it on his 
thinking about me—you know the kind of mind that the twenty-two pounds ten 
thing ; and, as I am not at all romantic, I | shillings he has paid for his passage must 
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be thoroughly worked out, and that to miss 
anything that might be seen or done upon 
the way will be a distinct act of waste- 
fulness. As for Checksuit, being up all 
night seems to be his normal condition. 
He will just have a B. and S., you know, 
or something of that sort, and he’ll be up to 
anything. Even Nellie, it seems, has pro- 
mised “ somebody ” a sketch of the famous 
chapel, which Dick, who can really draw a 
capital straight line, with the aid of a 
ruler, must, of course, superintend. I 
begin to think that I shall be the only 
recreant, and am seriously making up my 
mind to go with the rest, when dear old 
Mrs. Crumpelhorne comes to the rescue, and 
emphatically avows her determination not 
to budge another inch. 

“It’s all very well for you young people, 
my dears, but l’m going to bed; and if you 
don’t see me again till to-morrow at break- 
fast, pray don’t anybody be the least sur- 
prised.” 

And then I muster up courage to admit 
that I, too, have an exposition of sleep upon 
me, and, stumbling up flight after flight of 
never-ending stairs, find myself at last in 
just such another little oven as I left in 
Paris, with just the same sun blazing 
down upon just the same firmly-closed 
windows, and just the same odd baked 
smell, as though all the hundreds of 
defunct flies that strew the window-sill 
had been so many burnt currants on the 
top of an overdone cake. In two minutes 
I have forced the window open, have 
slipped off my dress and the boots which 
seem, all of a sudden, to have grown so 
much too small for me, and am fastasleep, 
with all the odd foreign sounds floating 
up from below and mingling pleasantly 
with my dreams. 

There are none of our party in the 
drawing-room when I come down, nor do 
they make their appearance for some con- 
siderable time. Dinner is in full swing 
when we at last troop in, and march up 
the long room to the places reserved for us 
at the end of the table. Our entrance 
creates quite a sensation. Knives and 
forks are laid momentarily aside, and at 
least a score of eye-glasses turned upon us 
as the waiters pause, dish in hand, to 
afford the usual explanation, “‘ Un parti de 
Gawks.” But what does that matter to 
us? You may stare one person out of 
countenance, but not five-and-forty. On 
the contrary, it is rather the score of other 
diners who appear to have taken their 
places with unseemly haste, instead of 





waiting for us. Checksuit, indeed, boldly 
takes that view of the matter, audibly ex- 
pressing, for my especial benefit, a con- 
viction that those hungry covies have stole 
amarch upon us, anda hope that they have 
not mopped up all the grub. I have a 
horrible conviction that he is manceuvring 
to secure the seat next to me, and am 
actually meditating the cruel resource of 
thrusting myself in between Dick and 
Nellie, when to my equal astonishment and 
delight, the head-waiter comes to my 
rescue. Checksuit’s number is nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine? Ah, precisely, will 
he do him the favour to step this way ? 
And beforé poor Checksuit quite under- 
stands what is being done with him, he 
finds himself safely installed half-a-dozen 
seats off, and I breathe again. 

Even now, however, I am not quite safe. 
My place has been assigned to me quite at 
the end of our “ parti de Gawks,” and 
between me and the nearest member of 
the general public is still one vacant chair. 
It is leaning forward against the table, as 
though it were saying grace on its own 
account, and Checksuit, tilting his own 
chair, and looking along the line of backs, 
catches sight of its uplifted hinder legs. 

“Ere, I say—waiter—garsong—what’s 
yer name. Why can’t I go there? ” 

A passing waiter, skilled in the English 
tongue, informs him that the coveted place 
is “réservé.” But that troubles Check- 
suit not a whit. 

“Oh reservey be ’anged!” he protests, 
and is in the very act of leaving his own 
seat to take possession, when, to my intense 
relief, I hear the head-waiter’s voice obse- 
quiously proclaiming : 

“Numére quatorze? Oui, monsieur. 
Par ici.” And who should drop quietly 
into the contested seat, but—Mr. Horace 
Neville ! 

It is not a very promising evening, 
as, when the long clattering table d’héte is 
over, we stroll out on to the shady gravel 
walk that skirts the shore of the lake. 
The sun is setting gloriously enough, and 
the long expanse of the lake is a lovely 
sight, under the deep red flush that throws 
its hot glow over all. But the mountain- 
tops are swathed in clouds that, when the 
gorgeous sunset tints shall havefaded away, 
will look terribly black and threatening, 
and Pilatus frowns with his gloomiest air. 
We shall not have a fine day to-morrow, 
so we had better make up our minds to it 
at once. 

Our own more especial little party, too, 
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is rather broken up. Mrs. Crampelhorne 
has kept her word, and stayed quietly in 
bed, and Nellie has been altogether seques- 
trated by her good-natured old chaperon, 
who insists upon it that she shall not 
spoil her bright young eyes by sitting up 
one minute longer. So poor Dick’s occu- 
pation is gone for the night, and I put 
in my appearance among the rank, beauty, 
and fashion of Lucerne, swarming like 
gnats along the water’s edge after the 
scorching heat of the day, with a double 
escort of cavaliers. 

Then we wander off along the old bridge ; 
not the grand iron construction across 
whose fine broad roadway we came this 
morning from the station, but the narrow 
old wooden gallery, roofed in like an old- 
fashioned country church, and with quaint, 
old, more than half-effaced paintings on 
the heavy beams and traverses, the mean- 
ing of which we vainly strive to decipher 
in the failing light. A dear old bridge it 
is, not pushing straight across from side 
to side in grudging, hurried fashion, as 
though its only thought were to get you 
across the water and have done with you, 
but striking out a perfectly irresponsible 
course of its own, half across, half down 
the stream, which foams and gurgles 
through its heavy timbers, till one seems 
almost to be drifting with it down to the 
mighty Rhine and the far-off sea. It is 
quite a long walk before we at last reach the 
opposite shore, almost as much lower down 
the stream than we started, as though we 
had been rowing across in an open ferry- 
boat. And then we came upon the stately 
family of city swans, each noble couple 
with its own little house, and its own little 
carefully railed-in lake, where grave painted 
notice boards convey strict warnings against 
any interference with their proud seclusion. 
Just opposite is the little theatre, closed 
now, as in this broiling weather it well may 
be, and away down the river-banks on either 
side stretch the tall houses of the quaint 
old town, crowding close up many of them 
to the very edge of the water, over which 
hang here and there heavy old wooden 
balconies with many-coloured garments 
hanging out to dry, and casting a quiver- 
ing reflection on the swift-running water 
below. 

Then we wander back again, and pre- 
sently a sound of distant music catches 
our ear, and we follow it till it leads us to 
the gate of the funny little stony garden 
in front of the Hungaria Café, at the open 
gate of which sits the “ frau wirthin,” at 





a little round iron table, briskly collecting 
the ten-sou pieces that privilege the payers 
to drink their beer at the score or so of 
similar little iron tables within, where 
three or four violins, a flute, a double-bass, 
and a cornet-a-pistons are discoursing sweet 
music by the light of three great moderator- 
lamps, to the flames of which whole heca- 
tombs of gnats aud mosquitoes are de- 
voting themselves with an energy of self- 
sacrifice quite beyond all praise. The 
music is really not so very bad; the beer, 
of which Dick, at Mr. Neville’s instigation, 
insists of my sipping nearly a whole 
“ bock,” is most deliciously light, clear, and 
refreshing; the air, though heavy, is 
pleasant after the broiling day, and though 
one soon becomes aware that there are 
mosquitoes about with appetites distress- 
ingly sharpened by the approaching rain, 
the whole thing is really very pleasant, 
and there is a novelty about it which no 
doubt adds considerably to its pleasure. 
It is nearly two o’clock before we finally 
reach the hotel, and would have been later 
still had not the rain begun in earnest, 
sending us flying home at a very different 
pace from Mr. Neville’s ordinary stately 
Pall Mall lounge. 

And when it begins it goeson. As Dick 
says, quotingly: “ It rains all night till the 
broad daylight, and it doesn’t leave off in 
the morning.” 

“Wal, Mr. Showman,” are the first 
words I hear as I enter the salle-A-manger 
for breakfast, “and what in thunder are 
we to do now?” And the adjuration, if 
not elegant, is at least appropriate, for 
it is in thunder that whatever we may 
summon courage to do will assuredly have 
to be done. Nota regular thunderstorm. 
For some hours in the early morning we 
had what Checksuit now irreverently 
designates as a display of fireworks of a 
very vivid description, and terribly grand 
the crashing thunder was as it echoed and 
re-echoed from mountain-top to mountain- 
top, all round the gleaming lake. But 
since six o’clock it seems to have been 
going on simply because it has got into a 
way of thundering, and doesn’t know how 
to leave off. The lightning has ceased, or 
at all events hardly shows in the daylight ; 
though that, under the heavy black canopy 
that shuts us in and seems to press down 
upon the very roof-tops, is nothing much 
to boast of. The thunder, too, no longer 
comes in peals and crashes that seem to 
break first just outside your window and 
then roll majestically away along the lake. 
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It is now just one long monotonous 
grumble, that never rises and never falls, but 
simply rumbles on as though the solid mass 
of cloud that spreads flatly from hill to hill 
across the lake were in very truth a mighty 
granite causeway, across the upper surface 
of which the Titan artillery was retreating 
after the fight. As for the rain, that too 
goes on steadily. Not with the solid rush 
that a few hours ago lashed the grey 


surface of the lake into something almost | 


like foam, but with a quiet persistent down- 
pour. 

Now is indeed the time to show the 
metal of which our “conductor ” is made, 
and nobly he responds to the call. I fancy 
thunder must be catching. Certainly on 
more than one of our six-and-forty brows 
has been hanging all the morning a very 
fair reflection of the cloud that shrouds 
the gloomy features of old Pilatus. 
Already we have begun, as Checksuit 
hath it, to “snap each other’s heads off in 
the nippingest fashjon,” and there is very 
little doubt but that, as he further observes, 
“if that jolly old shepherd don’t start 
some sort of game in about two twos, 
there'll be just the bloomingest little row 
all round.” But the shepherd is equal to 
the occasion. Without the smallest hesi- 
tation, and in a perfectly matter-of-course 
tone, he calmly proposes, amid a little 
semi-hush of grumbling expectancy, that 
if it doesn’t clear up by luncheon-time we 
shall wait for it no longer, but just put on 
our waterproofs and—ascend the Righi. 

“The Riggy!” 

It is Checksuit’s voice which gives 
articulate expression to the general amaze- 
ment at this audacious proposition. But 
the roar of inextinguishable laughter 
which follows comes with the full power 
of all but one pair of our whole six-and- 
forty lungs. The only individual among 
us who receives it with the same simple 
gravity with which it has been enunciated, 
is the citizen with the goatee, and his 
mode of accepting it throws a new light 
upon a little incident in Messrs. Gawk’s 
Paris office, which has hitherto dwelt in 
my memory as a pure piece of Americo- 
Hibernianism. 

“Tyrol, sir? Yes,” the clerk was 
saying, as we entered, to a citizen who 
might have been the twin-brother of ours. 
“Beautiful mountain scenery.” ‘Oh! 
cuss the scenery,” was the reply. “Is 
there anything to see?” Our present 
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_ quite the length of “cussing” the scenery, 
| but he some thinks they can fix up slopes 
| enough betwixt Bunker’s Hilland the Rocky 
| Mountains without going fooling around 
| Europe at half-a-dollar a hummock. What 


the citizen wants is to do the regulation 
shows in the regulation way, and whether 
they are done in sunshine or in storm, in 
the light or in the dark, when he himself 
is awake or fast asleep and snoring, 
concerns him not a whit. By-and-by 
the whole party comes one by one round 
to the citizen’s way of thinking; and by 
the time that Mr. Neville joins us, the 
thing is settled, and the flock is once more 
dispersed with rendezvous on board the 
steamer for a quarter to two o’clock. 
Personally speaking, it seems to me that 
we could get wet through quite as cheaply 
at home; and even Master Dick, when it 
actually comes to the paying of two-and- 
twenty shillings for our tickets, purses up 
his lips with a half-penitent glance at me, 
as the thought evidently occurs to him 
that we are already making a hole in our 
little Paris reserve. 

When one-forty-five p.m. arrives, and 
we all turn up again on the deck of the 
lake steamer, the gentlemen with um- 
brellas and with trousers tucked up half 
way to their knees, the ladies cloaked and 
hooded like so many witches from Macbeth, 
it becomes very evident how we have been 
spending the intermediate time. We have 
been buying alpenstocks. What is sup- 
posed to be the precise part played by this 
formidable weapon in a mountain ascent 
performed by railway, I am not prepared 
to say. But unless the number kept in 
stock at Lucerne be really very consider- 
able, this morning’s work must surely result 
in a rise in price. Dick makes a rapid 
little calculation, and estimates that, placed 
end to end, they would reach all round the 
ship, with about half-a-dozen tospare. Not 
a few are already branded with the proud 
legend “Righi;” all are topped either 
with a round black nob, or, as is the case 
with at least four-fifths of them, with a 
pert little chamois horn, that gives it the 
air of a sort of compromise between a 
shepherd’s crook and a hat-peg. All are 
shod with sharp four-sided spikes, with 
which, as we walk up and down, we punch 
little dents in the planks, till the whole 
deck looks like one eloquent protest against 
neglect of vaccination. 

“Great man—shepherd !” remarks Mr. 


citizen puts the same view in a some-| Neville, whose appreciation of what he 
what different form. 





He does not go) calls the delicious irresponsibility of the 
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whole affair seems really to amount to 
actual enjoyment. ‘“‘ Wonder whether 
Gawk’s people have a commission on 
alpenstocks.” 

And then we bend our united mental 
energies upon a point which has been 
puzzling me ever since we have been on 
board. Why is it that everything has 
such a curious air of being upside down. 
Mr. Neville suggests that, under the cir- 
cumstances, a certain amount of topsy- 
turviness would merely be a natural thing 
to expect; but as a serious solution of 
the point, this seems to me insufficient, 
and by degrees we arrive at a more prac- 
tical conclusion. Commonly speaking, the 
world, however round it may be, looks, 
nevertheless, flat; whilst, on the other 
hand, the sky, no matter how heavy with 
clouds, always arches over our heads. To- 
day, with the narrowness of the horizon, 
with the cutting off of all the lower portion 
of it by the mountains, and with the sharp 
contrast afforded by the steep slopes on 
the top of which it rests, the cloud canopy 
seems quite flat over our heads; whilst, on 
the other hand, the sloping sides of the 
mountain all around us, prolonged in the 
reflection of the clear water right down 
under our feet, gives the face of the ground 
a sort of concave look. So, as far as 
appearance goes, all the conditions of an 
ordinary landscape really are reversed, and 
we have the flat sky above our heads and 
the arching ground under our feet. 

And so we arrive at Vitznau, where we 
find awaiting us the cruet-stand, with its 
solitary vinegar-cruet, which I noticed ever 
so long ago on the frontispiece of Messrs. 
Gawks’s “ Tourist,” and which now stands 
confessed as the quaint little engine which 
is to drag us up among the clouds them- 
selves. And, in the course of time, we 
insinuate ourselves somehow into our 
narrow, omnibus-like vehicle, and puff 
slowly away. The great difficulty is, of 
course, the alpenstocks. If every passenger 
in a tightly-packed omnibus at home were 
to insist upon bringing with him a juvenile 
leaping-pole a little longer than himself, 
the chances are that those passengers 
would have what our American tourist 
terms “a lively time.” Its liveliness would 
scarcely be diminished by the fact of each 
pole having a sharp spike at one end and a 
still sharper hook at the other. The feats 
that some of us perform might, to quote 
our American friend again, ‘have riz the 
ha’r of a South Sea harpooner.” Check- 


moment, to drag a false plait right off the 
head of Miss Lydyer with one end of his 
weapon, and to drill a hole clean through 
my waterproof with the other. Then, in 
his horror at this last assault, in face 





of which poor Miss Lydyer’s screams 
seem to make no impression upon his 
ears, he incontinently proceeds to knock 
Mr. Newcome’s hat ont of the window, 
through which the horned end of his 
deadly alpenstock forthwith follows it, 
the captured tail still dangling tri- 
umphantly from its hook. We are at 
Kaltbad before the scrimmage is fairly 
over, the ravished lock restored, as nearly 
as may be, to its proper place, and the 
rampaging Checksuit induced to lay down 
his death-dealing weapon among the pile 
of similar superfluities which by this time 
cumber the floor. As for Mr. New- 
come’s hat, that proves to have been 
fastened by a long string to his button- 
hole; and the little excitement of the in- 
cident, with the triumph of subsequently 
retailing, one by one, to each member of 
the party the story of his successful escape, 
positively appears to do him good. 

And so we puff and struggle up, up, up, 
for an hour and a half; and as we go, 
Mr. Neville, who really seems to have a great 
deal of artistic taste and cultivation, points 
out to me all sorts of curious effects of 








suit alone manages, at one and the same 





light and shade and colour, such as I my- 
self should never have dreamed of looking 
for in the sodden panorama that passes 
greyly by, now dimly seen through the 
thick wet mist, now altogether obscured 
by the curling clouds of snowy steam and 
dark brown smoke that beat down before 
our windows. And slowly the mist grows 
denserand denser, till even when the steam 
and smoke drift momently away, nothing 
is to be seen but here and there a black 
dripping fir gliding ghost-like by behind 
its thick grey shroud. And so at last we 
reach the summit, and while the rest rush 
in to the hotel to exorcise the demon of 
damp with a glass of brandy or a cup of 
hot tea, Mr. Neville, who has of course 
been here before, draws me aside, not a 
dozen yards, and lo! hotel and train and 
all have vanished, and the world has come 
to an end, and we are standing alone in 
the grey mist on the grey rock with silence 
all around. 

It is a curious sensation for the moment, 
especially with the knowledge that there 
before us, if only the thick grey curtain 
were rolled away, lies stretched one of the 
grandest panoramas Europe has to show. 
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But we have no time for sentimentalising. 
Ten minutes is the limit of our stay on 
the mountain-top, and we have but just 
time to scald our throats with a cup 
of the curious concoction which on the 
Continent goes by the name of tea, 
before we are again breaking our shins 
and spiking our ankles over the pile of 
alpenstocks, and zigzagging merrily down 
through cloud and rain back to our boat 
again. 

The clouds are breaking as we reach 
Lucerne once more, a little later for dinner 
than we were yesterday ; and when, at the 
end of it, Mr. Neville carries me off to 
the quiet old cathedral, with its tiny flower- 
decked God's acre, and the dear little 
quaint old cloister running all round it on 
the top of the massive stone wall, one 
long, quivering ray comes stealing out 
through a ragged crevice in the clouds, 
lighting up the bright blossomsand graceful 
white crosses and urns, and flooding all 
the moist, glittering atmosphere with 
sudden crimson and gold. 

By six in the morning we are away 
again, and it is aggravating to see the 
clouds already lifting, with unmistakable 
tokens of being all cleared off just by the 
time that we shall no longer be here to 
benefit by their clearing. Some of us 
actually make a feeble effort to alter the 
preordained programme, and exchange a 
day of our appointed time at Interlachen, 
or Berne, or Chamounix for another here; 
but the thing is not to be done. Setting 
aside all question of the six-and-forty beds 
that have already been bespoken from 
night to night all along our route, we 
are not even unanimous in the wish. 
Checksuit, indeed, has discovered what he 
describes as the rammiest old beershop he 
ever saw, with four roofs, like a blessed 
old clo’ man’s hats, and a “howling tap” 
and an equally “ululant young lady” to 
dispense it. With both of which Check- 
suit would willingly renew his acquaint- 
ance. Manchester, too, appears to have 





entered upon a course of enquiry at what 
he calls the “swell ” hotels, chiefly, I fancy, | 
with a view of comparing their prices 
with those of our-own more modest esta- 
blishment. But our American contingent | 
one and all emphatically declare that 
they are through with Loosurn. They’ve 
done the Riggy, and the Garden, and 
What’s his name’s meeting-house, and— 
in short, Lucerne is exhausted, and they 
are for fresh woods and pastures new. 
And as the majority of the whole party 





appear to agree with them, the little 
attempt at freedom comes to an end. 

The discussion is not exactly sotto voce, 
nor is it governed by any foolish prejudice 
as to the number of disputants who shall 
vouchsafe their opinions simultaneously ; 
whence it seems to awaken a lively interest 
among the other passengers, some of whom 
make a study of us through their opera- 
glasses, as of an amusing natural feature 
in the scene. One huge individual in 
white trousers, no waistcoat, very open- 
neck shirt, and a little alpaca coat ever so 
many sizes too short for him, who has 
been carrying on a little private discussion 
of his own with a burly personage in a 
short blouse and official-looking kepi, 
who afterwards turns out to be the 
conducteur of the Alpnach diligence, 
actually pulls out his memorandum-book, 
and smilingly proceeds to take notes. I 
frown at him in my severest manner, but 
without the slightest result, except that 
he fixes his eyes upon the funnel, as though 
he were making a sketch of that; when 
suddenly Dick exclaims: ‘‘ What, Shanks ? 
by Jove!” and, to my intense disgust, 
seizes the impertinent monster by the 
arm, and introduces him to me as one 
of the special correspondents of his own 
paper. ‘Useful fellow to travel with,” 
explains Dick presently, when the auda- 
cious note-taker has moved away again. 
“Knows all the ropes, swears fluently 
in seven languages—never heard him 
myself, you know, but they say so—speaks 
French like a native—” “Of France?” 
queries Mr. Neville, who seems to be of 
my mind regarding Mr. Shanks. Well, 
not exactly of France, perhaps, Dick 
admits. Sort of general native, you know. 
Generally taken for a German in France, 
and a Spaniard in Germany, and so on. 
Says he don’t much care what he’s taken 
for himself, so long as it’s not an English- 
man, or a Yank—American.” 

“And why not an Amurrican, sir?” 
asks the citizen in the goatee. 

“Says he can’t afford it. Has to pay 
English prices.” And Dick, who con- 
siders that he has now done his duty by 
general society, returns to his post beside 
Miss Nellie. 

But he has given Manchester an idea. 
Here is evidently an economical authority 
of the highest class, and Mr. Shanks is 
forthwith pounced upon with a request for 
his views as to the financial aspect of our 
own present arrangement. 

Well, 


Mr. Shanks smiles. Cheap? 
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that depends, you know. Twenty-two 
pounds ten shillings, eh? Well, let us 
see; and Mr. Shanks dives into the little 
canvas satchel that hangs over his shoulder, 
and consults sundry little documents fora 
half minute or so. Whence he arrives at 
the conclusion that our fares will be some- 
where about ten guineas each, which leaves 
twelve pounds, you know, for hotel accom- 
modation. ‘“ Hotel accommodation ceases 
with arrival in Paris?” Just so. Not 
much hotel accommodation though between 
Paris and Geneva, so let us say hotel ac- 
commodation ceases at Geneva. Sunday 
to Tuesday fortnight, sixteen days, with 
one night spent on the rail, say fifteen 
shillings a day, without wine and so forth, 
or first breakfast. Altogether, Mr. Shanks 
estimates, as nearly a pound a day for hotel 
accommodation as you can well put it. 
And what does Mr. Shanks reckon to do it 
for himself? Mr. Shanks smiles again, 
dives once more into the little canvas bag, 
and hands over for inspection his day’s 
bill at Lucerne. 

“ Monsieur Numéro Quatre. Logement, 
un franc cinquante centimes; diner, deux 
francs trente centimes; bouteille Yvorne, 
deux francs; café complet, quatre-vingt 
centimes: somme, six francs soixante 
centimes.”’ 

Five and sixpence! Phew! Checksuit’s 
whistle would do credit to a railway 
engine. Manchester shows that however 
it may be with Mr. Shanks, he himself can 
“swear fluently” in one language at all 
events. We are all of us a little aghast; 
some going even so far as to wish that 
Mr. Shanks was—vwell, at the other end 
of the lake, or, at all events, had kept his 
economical information to himself. We 
have not quite recovered our equanimity 
by the time we have reached Alpnach; 
Manchester in especial being so deep in a 
calculation of the unnecessary outlay thus 
incurred during the journey, that he quite 
forgets to join in the rush for places, and 
so lays in a fresh grievance to keep the 
other warm. We do not scramble either. 
Mr. Shanks, it appears, is really of some 
use, and has arranged all that for us with 
his friend the conductor, much to our 
profit in the matter both of dust and of 
elbow room. So I forgive him his in- 
discreet confidences on the head of expenses, 
and am really almost sorry when a little 
beyond the top of the pass he drops sud- 
denly from the seat on the box, out of 
which he has apparently cajoled his friend 
the conductor, and after a brief colloquy 








with the “team” of a droll little “one- 
man-waggon,” which is labouring along 
with an enormous load of hay, jerks his 
battered leather knapsack on to the top of 
the load, and strikes off in the direction of 
Meyringen. 

Our own road lies towards Brienz, and 
a very pretty road it is. All up the long 
steep hill to the top of the pass we—or 
most of us—walk, leaving the lumbering 
diligences far behind, and feeling in the 
brisk mountain air as though we could 
go walking on for any number of hours 
without any notion of fatigue. By-and- 
by we come to the curious Lungern Lake, 
where an ingenious tunnel has been 
punched through the steep hill-side, fifty 
feet or more below the original level of 
the water, which runs off through it into 
the deeper valley below, leaving the old 
water-mark still quite plainly traced along 
the banks. Then we stop at a little way- 
side inn to lunch. Then on again, up, 
up, up, fresher and friskier than ever; 
Master Dick and Miss Nellie in especial, not 
content with keeping to the road, dashing 
off at every hundred yards or so, at what 
Mr. Neville calls a tangent, into the woods 
on either side in search of wild flowers, 
with which they finally so cram the rather 
stuffy carriage, that poor Mrs. Crumpel- 
horne, who finds a little mountaineering on 
foot go rather a long way, sits in it up to 
her chin, like a rather full-blown Flora, in 
a perfect bower of short-lived fragrance. 
And then, at last, we reach the top of the 
pass; and the road, steeper than ever, 
winds sharply backwards and forwards, 
round corners so sharp, that it seems im- 
possible we can ever turn them; under 
great overhanging rocks, against which 
the top of the diligence seems to scrape 
without any reckoning of baggage or 
outside passengers; along the edge of 
sheer descents, where the road we are to 
travel half an hour hence stretches beneath 
us like a narrow white ribbon, upon which 
we could surely drop a pebble from our 
window as we go. And all the way the 
whip is cracking, and the bells jingling, 
and the five great grey horses kicking, 
squealing, biting at each other in clumsy 
play as they dash along, two trotting, 
three galloping, at a pace which certainly 
promises to bring our journey speedily to 
an end, if only by grace of a short cut 
down the face of the mountain. Shall I be 
writing myself down a terrible coward, if I 
confess that I gasp a little here and there, 
and that, despite the marvellous beauty 
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of the road, I do feel just a little relieved 
when we find ourselves once more safe on 
level ground, and pull up panting and 
foaming at the inn-door at Brienz ? 


MYNHEER AT THE SEASIDE. 


Mynnerr—deeply belied and misunder- 
stood Mynheer—may be studied to great 
advantage by the seaside. For that matter 
he may be studied to advantage anywhere. 
Perhaps he has changed since he was 
dubbed by a great authority, a “swag- 
bellied Hollander;” and, by a less acute 
judge of humankind, typified as ‘ Myn- 
heer Van Dunck,” addicted to potent 
draughts “deep as the rolling Zuyder 
Zee.” For the matter of that the Zayder 
Zee is not very deep, being infested 
with shallows which render its navigation 
passing difficult. But this is ever the 
way with poets, great and small; they 
want a striking image, and construct one 
in that peculiar lens known as “ the poet’s 
eye,” possessing the faculty of showing 
things not as they are, but as the poet 
chooses them to be. 

Mynheer is a particularly ill-treated 
person. His courage, proved in a thousand 
fights by sea and land, has been by un- 
appreciative Englishmen attributed to the 
artificial aid of strong drink; and he has 
—thanks somewhat to the taste of native 
artists in depicting scenes of low life— 
come to be regarded as a soddened tippler 
of the most degraded variety. How far 
this mythical Hollander is from the 
genuine Mynheer can be discovered by a 
few days’ residence in one of the most 
interesting countries in the world. 

Having scen and understood Mynheer 
at home, I thought a few weeks ago of 
seeing what he did when out for a holiday 
at the seaside, in quest of change of scene, 
and the invigorating effect of sea air and 
sea-bathing. Tothat end I betook myself 
to the village of Scheveningen, hard by 
the Hague, and memorable in English 
history as the spot whence Charles Stuart 
the younger took shipping to return to 
England, and bestow upon this favoured 
country the blessings of his reign. Saving 
this remarkable event, I can think of 
nothing special concerning Scheveningen, 
its individuality being swallowed up in 
that of the city of which it is as a kind 
of marine suburb. There is, indeed, a 
story told by the excellent Chevalier 
de Seingalt, setting forth how that vain 








relled with a young Frenchman at the 
Hague, and then walked out in the direc- 
tion of Scheveningen, through the famous 
wood now traversed by the vehicles of 
the Haagsche Tramway. According to his 
own account, Casanova met his opponent 
with a certain “ botte,” which never failed, 
and touched him handsomely, not too 
deeply, on the right breast. There are no 
duels now in the delightfully shady avenue 
which extends from the Hague to the 
sandhills, the paths being thronged with 
promenaders, and the roadway occupied by 
the tramcars aforesaid. Within as little 
as a dozen years a mighty change has 
come over Scheveningen. When first I 
knew it there were no tramcars there, and 
visitors from the Hague had but four 
courses open to them. They could walk, 
ride, drive, or travel in the “ trekschuyt” 
along the canal, a specially Dutch and 
easy-going method. Now there is a car 
every few minutes—there are, in fact, two 
sets of cars, one by the wood and one by 
the canal—and the trekschuyt has become 
glorified into a gondel—which I take to 
be the Hollandish equivalent for gondola. 
As the road and the modes of getting over 
it have changed, so has the village itself. 
Once a genuine fishing village of respect- 
able size, it budded towards the sea in 
small houses of entertainment, and the 
bathing-machines were few in number 
and rude in construction. Outside the 
native grogshops, holiday-makers might 
occasionally be seen drinking minute 
quantities of Geneva, as they are pleased 
to cal! the very good liquor made at 
Schiedam, and various strange concoctions 

generically termed bitters. Beyond the 
village stretched on either hand inter- 

minable sandhills, and nothing else; in 

front the strand and the sea. Scheveningen 

was doubtless a health-giving, but hardly 

an hilarious spot. It was utterly given 

over to the monotony of desolation. 

The first change was wrought by the 

late Queen of the Netherlands, who built 

a marine villa to the northward of the 

village. The seal of fashion having thus 

been set upon Scheveningen, it began at 

once to enter upon a new phase of exist- 

ence. As became a rising watering-place, 

it put forth an hotel of only moderate 

dimensions at first—soon to be succeeded 

by a larger structure—destined to bloom 

into an établissement or Badhuis. No 

sooner was this big hotel opened than 

others started, pushing still northward 

toward the interminable sandhills. On the 





and not very scrupulous Venetian quar- 
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very edge of the wilderness now stands 
the new Hotel d’Orange, the abode of the 
fashionable and exclusive, and a very com- 
fortable abode it is. 

In approaching Scheveningen from the 
Hague, it is impossible to catch the slightest 
glimpse of the sea, effectually masked as it 
is by the dunes or sandhills, thrown up by 
the tide, and blown together and apart by 
the wind. Here and there may be seen a 
sandhill, with such pretension to solidity 
as is supplied by a few tufts of long coarse 
grass, and a sprig of wild thyme, or of 
stiff wild ranunculus. Inthe shady nooks 
a few blackberries may be gathered, 
but the bramble is the nearest approach 
toa tree that Scheveningen can boast of. 
One wonders where the sea is until a room 
is secured on the sea front of the hotel by 
paying fifty per cent. more than for one 
looking on the sandhills; then there is a 
prospect indeed of the great North Sea, 
unbroken by island or promontory, a vast 
semicircle of ocean, many-hued as the 
rainbow, variable in its moods as the sea- 
daughter herself. As the sun pours down 
on the vast expanse of water, fringed only 
on the hither side by sand, the eye is at- 
tracted at once by the deep amaranthine 
bands near the horizon, and the thousand 
shades of azure, like those seen in a deep 
thick-ribbed glacier when the light is 
shining through it. Nowhere can the 
sea be seen to greater advantage, save on 
the shores of the Atlantic. And there 
is nothing to distract the attention from 
the sea but the sand, mile after mile 
of sand, so delightfully impalpable that 
the wind plays strange tricks with it, 
whirling it alcft like dust, wreathing 
it like snowdrifts against the villas and 
hotels built just above high-water mark. 


At early morning may be seen the diligent | 


Dutchman, busy with spade and wheel- 
barrow, removing the sanddrifts from the 
promenade which they threaten at times to 
overwhelm. On this arid picture of sand 
and “ steaming salt ” pours down the July 
sun in all its might. It is possible that 
the heat would at times be unbearable, 
were it not for the wind which blows 
eternally at Scheveningen. With the sea 
stretching westward to Yarmouth, and 
northward to the Pole, and nothing loftier 
than the sandhills of Frisia, the rolling 
Zuyder Zee, and the Vijverberg, at the 
Hague, to the east, there is fair play for 
every wind, but one direct from the south; 
and even that must traverse the snowhills 
of Switzerland and the range of the Vosges, 


lhe 
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| before hurrying over the Belgian flats to 


Scheveningen. There is therefore great 
freshness about this fashionable strip of sea- 
shore. The four winds of heaven dance a 
merry-go-round on the sands, and waltz 
round the dunes, till those unsteady hil- 
locks lose all consciousness of form and out- 
line, and put on fresh guise from day to day. 

Having thus defined the natural objects 
of Scheveningen to be sea, sand, sky, sun, 
wind, and nothing else beyond a few pota- 
toes, blackberries, and a fishing population, 
I would fain proceed to depict the Ineffable 
Transparencies who have made the old 
Datch village what it is, but that I fear 
all that can be said about the Ineffables 
has been said already. I may, however, 
add that the Dutch Ineffable, the Countess 
Clara Veer Vander Veer, is admirably 
suited to that limited comprehension which 
Providence has vouchsafed to the inhabit- 
ants of this country. Clara Veer Vander 
Veer is the most proper and correct of all 
countesses. Despite the libellous pictures 
of Jordaens, Mieris, and other jokers of 
the same type, she by no means condes- 
cends to sit upon the knee of Vander Veer 
while he smokes a long clay pipe and 
tipples prime Rhenish out of a glass of 
marvellous altitude and thinness. Vander 
Veer himself is a quiet gentleman, cour- 
teous and unobtrusive, setting great store 
by a tall stove-pipe hat in which he de- 
lights to array himself. I have nothing 
to say against the stove-pipe hat in cities, 
but [ must own that I could never quite 
understand why a New York pilot aboard 
of his craft, a Yankee skipper on the high 
seas, and a Hollander at the seaside, should 
insist on wearing it. In the hunting-field 
it has certain advantages, but aboard ship, 
and at the seaside, in a high wind, it seems 
to my ill-regulated mind out of place. 
Vander Veer, however, thinks it incumbent 
on him to don it after table d’héte, and to 
accompany it with a very shiny frock-coat, 
| to the end that he may enjoy the music, 
on the promenade outside the Badhuis, 
in proper and becoming costume. The 
subject of morning and evening dress 
on the Continent has, I must confess, ever 
proved to me a stumbling-block and cause 
of offence. In England the course is clear. 
In cities we wear ordinary morning dress 
till dinner, and in the country what we 
like up to that hour, and then always don 
the orthodox white choker and the odd 
but convenient garment known variously 
a swallow-tail, steel-;en, or claw- 
In France the rule is much 
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the same, save that visits are paid in the 
swallow-tail and the dove-coloured con- 
tinuations, which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, also pass muster at dinner. 
I know these rules, but in Holland and 
Germany am all abroad. One night there 
was great bustle at Scheveningen on ac- 
count of a concert to be given in the 
Wood of the Hague by a certain Société 
Littéraire. Pending dinnerat Scheveningen 
I held council with my friend Mr. Tat- 
tenham as to the costume to be worn at 
an open-air concert. Knowing the punc- 
tilious nature of Dutchmen, I inferred 
that ordinary evening-dress would be 
appropriate ; while he maintained, that as 
we came from the seaside to an open-air 
concert, at which beer was consumed, we 
should go in serge suits, shooting-helmets, 
and puggrees, quite sans facon. After 
a prolonged discussion, enlivened by 
various kinds of bitters, we decided that 
each should dress in his own way, and 
that the approving or contemptuous 
glances of the public should be taken as 
evidence of success or failure. Wherefore 
we set out: I in ordinary evening dress ; 
Mr. Tattenham in a blue serge costume, 
puggree, and ail. My mind misgave me 
as the tram made its way through the 
leafy avenue leading to the Hague. I ob- 
served that the astonishment of the natives 
was divided between my enormous shirt- 
front and my companion’s puggree. They 


obviously did not like that apple of mine | 


eye, my silken Gibus; but they revolted 
against the mongrel kind of helmet, with 
the oriental appendage streaming in the 
wind. Onr fellow-travellers, keenly awake 
to the fact that we were strangers, and de- 
ducing therefrom that we were ignorant 
of the language of Holland, discussed our 
appearance freely in our very presence. I 
do not by this signify that the Vander 
Veers did so. That distinguished family 
had driven off some time since in their 
own carriage, and were already at the 
Société Littéraire, partaking of either beer 
or tea. The passengers in the Haagsche 
Tramway car were of the meaner sort, 
ranging from merchants to bonnes. The 
latter, good souls, enjoyed the prospect of 
us very much. With a critical eye they 
scanned my heart-shaped shirt-front, and 
while approving of the manner in which 
my laundress had got it up, demurred to 
its amplitude. They dubbed me the “ Man 
with the shirt;”” my companion, the *‘ Man 
with the hat.” At his hat they never 
ceased to marvel, appearing quite unable 











to grasp the raison d’étre of a parti- 
coloured towel tied round a mongrel kind 
of pickelhaube. Wild conjectures were 
hazarded as to his nationality. Me they 
booked at once as an Englishman; but 
he baffled conjecture. One damsel, quite 
unconscious that her own appearance in a 
stify-starched cap, with golden things 
like dragon-flies in front of each ear, was 
at all remarkable, put Mr. Tattenham 
down as a Scot; but another, with a 
significant glance at his lower limbs, 
encased in ample blue serge, declared 
that that could not be, and that the 
interesting stranger was an Indian. I 
don’t know whether it is a sign that we 
are specially fitted to fill a prominent 
part in the world; but I am quite within 
the truth, when I assert that my companion 
and myself were not only not abashed, 
but vastly amused, at the rigid scrutiny 
to which we were subjected. But this 
was nothing to what awaited us at the 
home of literature and beer in the Wood 
of the Hague. It seemed, at one time, 
as if the music—excellent of its kind, as 
it was—were quite playing second fiddle 
to my friend’s puggree. Again I must 
reiterate, not with the grown-up people, 
who enjoyed their tea-garden kind of 
amusement soberly and discreetly, but 
from the children, whose amazement and 
curiosity could not be repressed. The 

stared out of their bright eyes till they 
could stare no longer, and then went 
and fetched their companions to look 
upon us. The puggree afforded them vast 
wonder and delight. They viewed it in 
front, and at the side. They followed us, 
and ran round us. Youngsters of tender 
years actually left off eating cakes and 
sweetstuff, and came away from the tea- 
table to have a comfortable stare at us, so 
wondrous did we seem unto them; and 
they took it unkindly that, at last, satiated 
with unsought popularity, we sought refuge 
in the inner pavilion of literature and 
beer, into which children ventured not. 
Here we refreshed ourselves with mighty 
glasses of Bairisch, and speculated on the 
intense love of tea with which Dutch 
women are possessed. ‘Tea in Holland is, 
like almost everything but water, of excel- 
lent quality, and is not converted into a 
beverage by the proprietors of tea-gardens. 
Everybody makes her own tea at the 
Hague and Amsterdam, and eke at Scheve- 
ningen. When Mynheer and his family 
have taken their seats at one of the green 
tables closely packed under the trees round 
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the orchestra, madame proceeds to make 
tea in the national machine known as a 
“theestoof.” This is very unlike the 
English urn and teapot, and equally dis- 
similar from the Russian samovar. The 
careful waiter brings first what appears to 
be an iron pail, but is in reality a stove of 
primitive construction, bottomed well with 
charcoal. On this is set the kettle of 
common life, boiling, and kept boiling by 
the charcoal underneath. Tea is brought 
in a caddy adapted to the size of the party, 
and a black earthenware teapot. Madame 
proceeds to make tea, first ascertaining 
that the water boils, and when the first 
round is poured out, removes the lid of 
the kettle, and puts the little black teapot 
in its place. There is clearly an under- 
standing between the coppersmith and the 
potter as to the size of teapots and kettle- 
lids, for the fit seems exact, and the tea is 
kept hot, as it needs to be in the open-air. 
Thus, after the manner of the nursery 
rhyme, the fire begins to boil the kettle, 
the kettle begins to warm the pot, the pot 
begins to make the tea, and the tea, pre- 
sumably, begins to warm its drinkers, for 
they seem happy enough in a quiet, self- 
contained way. They are not listless, these 
Dutch drinkers of tea (shade of Van 
Danck!), but they cannot be pronounced 
festive. Evidently they are contented 
folk, well-off in the world’s goods, and 
careful of them. There are no peals of 
laughter, no flashing gestures, no demon- 
strativeness of any kind, and yet these 
Dutch folk are not sad. They are “ gentle, 
yet not dull,” happy, yet not boisterous— 
perhaps, nicely-modulated cheerfulness is 
the best term by which to indicate their 
mental condition. Chatting quietly they 
advance to more and more cups of tea, 
made fresh and fresh by the lady presiding, 
far too good a housewife to have lavished 
her store of tea on the first brewing. She 
appeals to the caddy and the ever-boiling 
kettle, and brews interminable tea of 
excellent strength and flavour. The old 
leaves are not kept stewing till they grow 
bitter, but are thrown away to make 
room for a fresh supply. What is the 
burden of the conversation of these good 
Dutch burgesses? First, the music, 
spoken of with knowledge and discretion ; 
secondly, the state of things on the 
“ Beurs ” at Amsterdam ; thirdly, the short- 
comings of the King of the Netherlands 
and of his son, contemptuously dubbed 
“Citron” by the sublime dandies of the 
Parisian Jockey Club, who look down upon 








him with the scorn of the viveur par sang 
for him who sins in bad form. Yet 
“Citron” is of illustrious birth—how 
illustrious is known to few of his father’s 
subjects. I did not ask Vander Veer any 
questions touching the family of Orange- 
Nassau, who have done some great and 
some shabby things, the great predomi- 
nating, in their time; but 1 have ofttimes 
asked ordinary Mynheer—Mynheer of the 
railway-carriage, Mynheer of the table 
d’héte—in the tone of an intelligent but 
ill-informed foreigner, where Orange was ? 
Mynheer has generally given up the conun- 
drum, but now and then has attempted to 
bring me to grief by mixing Orange with 
Nassau. This would not do. I returned 
tothe charge. “ But Orange, why Orange?” 
One Mynheer—who sat on my right at the 
Hdtel d’Orange table d’héte, and ate more 
vol-au-vent 4 la Toulouse than I thought 
mortal man could contain, besides soup, fish, 
cutlets, and chicken with salad, and stewed 
fruit, eaten together, devoured a legion of 
sweet cakes—essayed an explanation to the 
effect that orange-coloured scarves were 
worn by the retainers of Nassau-Orange, 
and was thunderstruck when I asked if 
there were not a Principality of Orange 
somewhere on the face of the earth. 
Replete Mynheer put this down at once as 
a romance, until I told him that I had been 
there, so far as passing through a railway- 
station would count; but this went for 
little with positive Mynheer, who declared 
that it could not be the right Orange. Poor 
Mynheer, he went away to the Hague— 
he was only a casual—and had a bad 
night of it, if there be any truth in the 
rules my physician lays down for my 
guidance. When I think of the treble 
portion of everything he devoured; how 
he, with the assistance of a diamond-decked 
harridan with him, seized the whole of the 
thin part of a magnificent salmon, defraud- 
ing me thereby of the only edible thing I 
really care for, and of the way in which 
this precious pair cleared the dish of pour- 
piers, I shudder with rage andscorn. By- 
the-way, why have we no pourpiers—“ purs- 
lane,” I take it—in England? It is a 
delightfully subacid vegetable, delicious in 
hot weather, not altogether unlike sorrel, 
but sharpe and more pleasant to the taste. 

Of the manner of life at Scheveningen 
there is little to tell. We rise, not too 
early, and descend to what is called coffee, 
not breakfast—a species of compromise 
between the French cup of coffee or choco- 
late and the English breakfast—including 
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the consumption of a couple of exquis- 
itely fresh eggs. Shortly after this the 
London daily papers—of yesterday—come 
in, and The Indépendance Belge, The Cour- 
rier de Schéveningue, The Moniteur des 
Bains, and so forth; and, the sun being 
up, there is a choice of four amusements. 
One of these is a ride in the car to the 
Hague, to gaze once more on Paul Potter’s 
beautiful “Jonge Stier”—i.e. bull-calf, 
not bull, as Englishmen ridiculously call 
it—and the marvellous “Lesson in Ana- 
tomy,” by Rembrandt. These, however, 
are only two among a thousand pictures 
worth seeing in the public and private 
collections at the Hague. The second 
sport is to wander over the sandhills, till 
one is as tired as with walking over soft 
snow at a steep elevation. It is curious 
to note how quickly all sense of locality 
is lost among the dunes. One is so like 
the other that, like our South Downs— 
the hills, not the sheep—they bewilder 
the pedestrian consumedly. There is 
everywhere the same loose sand, the same 
tufts of harsh grass—which bears the 
same relation to ordinary herbage that a 
Chinaman’s back hair does to that of a 
blonde Midchen—the same sky, the same 
tufts of wild thyme. The sea is com- 
pletely shut from view, and the only sign of 
life is in the multitudinous butterflies, and 
a rabbit ever and anon starting up and 
making for his burrow. The third amuse- 
ment is to walk into the village of Sche- 
veningen, past the boats and their attendant 
fisher-folk. Without doubt the village is 
interesting in its way, and the costumes of 
the natives are droll. Datch fishermen 
love not blue in their raiment, and rejoice 
to clothe themselves from head to foot in 
a kind of thick duffel, absolutely black in 
hue, giving them the air of sweeps who 
have run away to sea. Scheveningen 
dameels array themselves like unto Solomon 
in his glory, so far as their lights will 
enable them. Eschewing the adhesive 


raiment beloved by Clara Veer Vander | 


Veer, the Scheveningen vrouw displays an 
amplitude of petticoat recalling the best 
days of the Second Empire, and a tight- 
fitting bodice completes her costume— 
saving the winged headdress already de- 
scribed. Itis not absolutely necessary to 
walk into the village to observe the cos- 
tumes, as the better-favoured damsels often 
appear on the promenade in the evening, 
to the great strengthening of local colour in 
the eyes of all save Mr. Tattenham, who 
declares that they are paid to do it. The 








same eminent authority insists that there 
is something wrong about Holland, and 
that it is not like the pictures—not ac- 
cording to sample. Five several times did 
he drag me to Scheveningen proper to see 
“boors regaling.” He urged that they 
must regale at some time or other. It 
was in all the pictures. Teniers, Ostade, 
Brauwor, all agreed upon this point, that 
the boor regaled, and he was bound 
to keep up the character. But he 
didn’t. We did not see anybody re- 
gale at all, and in despair took to 
the fourth amusement of the place. This 
consists in hiring a chair—a vast chair 
of wickerwork, made in the shape of 
a porter’s chair—and sitting in it on 
the sand as near the edge of the sea as 
might be. With a little management, 
such as turning their backs to the sun, 
these chairs may be made to provide a 
grateful shelter against sun and wind. 
They are single and double, the latter 
being greatly in request by very young 
people, and are provided with a footstool; 
so that they are very comfortable for 
reading, knitting, smoking, or sleeping in. 
They have extended down the coast as far 
as Ostend, where, however, they are not 
in great request. Probably the same 
reason which has prevented their adoption 
at Ostend has stood in their way in this 
country. They have every virtue, it is 
| true; but they not only shelter but conceal 
the occupant. What I should like to 
know is, the use of a delicious seasidé 
toilette if madame is to be buried in the 
vast arms of a porter’s chair? What 
becomes of the killing costume and the 
scarlet umbrella if they are literally 
put under a bushel? I am sure neither 
Ameliarann, nor Mary Jane, nor ’Arry, 
would like the Dutch chairs, but the 
peaceful Hollanders—who know not these 
folk, and who would shudder at them 
if they did—enjoy their bask on the 
sands very much; surrounded, as they 
mostly are, by numerous children and dogs. 
| I wonder whether my reader ever saw a 
| Dutch baby, and watched, as I have, its 
preternatural gravity and grown-up de- 
}meanour. Dutch children make their 
| sand bastions and trenches like other little 
| ones, but always in a sober, quiet, business- 
like way, and with an air which implies, 
“Tam very little now. I know I am, and 
you think I am young; but I have lived 
before. Bless your insular soul, I was 
present in the great square at Brussels 
when Egmont and Hoorn lost their heads. 
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I mind me well of the assassin’s shot that 
slew William the Taciturn, and of the 
treachery of Maurice of Nassau towards 
the Grand Pensionary. I - 

It is sleepy work, after all, sitting in a 
ortable wicker verandah, and I am very 
glad that friendly dog woke meup. There 
are dogs in abundance on Scheveningen 
sands, and the Dutch dog is as peculiar 
in his way as a Dutch baby. It does not 
matter what breed he may be of, he is 
obliged to put on a certain outward appear- 
ance. If he is not born a poodle, he must 
get himself made as near unto a poodle as 
may be. Scotch terriers, Maltese, and 
even Pomeranians, are all cropped and 
docked, cut and combed, trimmed and 
clipped, to the regulation leonine outline. 
It is true that a Pomeranian, with his 
lovely fox face and his poor hind-quarters 
shaven, and his tail tufted, to look like a 
poodle, is a forlorn and pitiable object— 
more absurd even than a Scotch terrier 
similarly martyred. But there is a great 
deal of this kind of thing in other walks 
of life, and among the so-called superior 
animals. 








STRANGE BURIAL ORDERS. 





Numerous cases have been recorded of 
eccentric personages, who have exhibited 
their oddity of character even in the 
arrangements for the final disposition of 
their remains. The obituary of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1733 contains 
an account of the funeral of Mr. John 
Underwood, of Whittlesea, in Cambridge- 
shire. When the burial service was over 
an arch was turned over the coffin, in 
which was placed a small piece of white 
marble with this inscription : 

NON 1733. 
The six gentlemen who followed him to 
the grave sang the last stanza of the 
Second Book of Horace. No bell was 
tolled, none but the six gentlemen invited 
to the funeral (and no relation) followed 
the corpse. The coffin was painted green, 
and the deceased lay in it with all his 
clothes on. Under his head was placed 


OMNIS MORIAR, 


Sanadon’s Horace; at his feet, Bentley’s 
Milton; in his right hand a small Greek 
Testament, inscribed in gold letters : 
EIMI EN TQ STAYQ, J.U.; 
in his left hand a miniature edition of 
Horace, lettered 
MYSISAMINS. J.U.; 





and Bentley’s Horace under his back. After 
the ceremony was over they went back to 
his house, where his sister had provided a 
cold supper. After the cloth was taken 
away, the gentlemen sang the Thirty-first 
Ode of the First Book of Horace, drank a 
cheerful glass, and went home about eight 
in the evening. Mr. Underwood left nearly 
six thousand pounds to his sister, on con- 
dition of her observing this his will, order- 
ing her to give each of the gentlemen ten 
guineas. He also specially desired they 
would not come in black clothes. The 
will ended thus: “‘ Which done I would 
have them drink a cheerful glass, and 
think no more of John Underwood.” From 
the same magazine we find that, on 
February 5th, 1751, were interred at 
Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, the coffin and 
remains of a farmer of that place, who died 
February lst, 1721. He ordered by will 
that his estate, which was four hundred 
pounds a year, should be enjoyed by his two 
brothers, who were clergymen, and if they 
should die, by his nephew, till the expira- 
tion of thirty years, when he supposed he 
should return to life, and then it was to 
revert to him. He also ordered his coffin 
to be placed on a beam in the barn, locked, 
and the key enclosed, in order that he 
might let himself out. The brothers carried 
out his strange request, allowing him to 
remain in the barn four days longer than 
the specified time, when they interred him. 
From the Beauties of England and 

Wales, 1801, vol. ii. p. 367, we glean our 
next instance. Mr. Tilly, once the owner 
of Pentilly House, near Cotehele, Corn- 
wall, was a celebrated atheist of the last 
age. He had by rote all the ribald jests 
against religion and Scripture, but the 
brilliancy of his wit carried him a degree 
farther than is commonly met with in the 
annals of profaneness. In ridicule of the 
resurrection, he directed his executors to 
place his dead body in his usual garb, and 
in his elbow-chair, upon the -top of a hill ; 
and to arrange on a table before him 
bottles, glasses, pipes, and tobacco. In 
this situation he ordered himself to be 
immured in a tower, the dimensions of 
which he prescribed; where he proposed, 
he said, patiently to await the event. All 
this was done, and for many years the 
tower enclosing its tenant remained as a 
monument of his impiety. The country 
were wont to shudder as they passed. 

The fear-struck hind with superstitious gaze, 

Trembling and pale the unhallowed tomb surveys; 

And half expected, while fear chill’d his breast, 

To see the spectre of its impious guest. 
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In a Manchester museum is the mumm 
of a lady in a glass case, labelled “The 
Mummy of Miss Beswick.” It is highly 
probable that this is the one referred to by 
Thomas de Quincey in his Autobiographic 
Sketches, Works, 1863, vol. xiv. p. 433. 
He says it was then in the possession of 
Mr. Charles White, F.R.S., an eminent 
Manchester surgeon, and describes it as 
“that of a lady who had been attended 
medically for some years by Mr. White, 
and had owed much alleviation of her 
sufferings to his inventive skill. She had 
therefore felt herself called upon to memo- 
rialise her gratitude by a very large bequest 
—not less, I have heard, than twenty-five 
thousand pounds, but with the condition 
annexed to the gift, that she should be 
embalmed as perfectly as the resources 
ofthe art in London and Paris could ac- 
complish; and that once a year Mr. White, 
accompanied by two witnesses of credit, 
should withdraw the veil from her face. 
The lady was placed in a common English 
clock-case, having the usual glass face.” 

At the death of Mr. White in 1813, the 
greater part of his anatomical collection 
was presented to the museum of the Man- 
chester Lying-in Hospital by his son. In 
1783, the remains of Margaret, wife of 
Richard Coosins, of Gravesend, were depo- 
sited under a mural monument above 
ground in Cuxton Church, Kent. In the 
monument was fitted a glass door, covered 
with a green curtain, and having a lock 
and key. Thecoffin, which is a mahogany 
one, rests upon trestles, and the lid is not 
nailed down. The lid and all round the 
coffin is elaborately ornamented, and the 
lady was buried in a costly dress of scarlet 
satin. A similar case is noticed by Brewer 
in his London and Middlesex, vol.iv. 1816. 
In a small apartment leading to the gallery 
at the west end of the parish church of 
Staines, are two unburied coffins contain- 
ing human remains. They are covered 
with crimson velvet, and richly embel- 
lished, placed side by side on tressles ; they 
severally contain all that is mortal of 
Jessie, the wife of Frederick Campbell, 
Esq., who died 1812, and of Henry Caul- 
field, Esq., who died 1808. 

An eccentric character, named Pilk- 
ington, but better known in the neighbour- 
hood as Squire Hawley, was buried a few 
years ago at Hatfield, near Doncaster, in 
his own garden, amid the graves of his 
rinderpest-stricken cattle. He was laid 
out in full hunting costume, including 
spurs and whip ; and was placed in a stone 








coffin weighing upwards of a ton, which 
had to be lowered into the grave by means 
of a crane. His old pony was shot, and 
buried at his feet, and at his head were 
entombed the bodies of his favourite dog 
and an old fox. The deceased left the 
whole of his estate to his groom, John 
Vickers, on condition that the funeral 
arrangements were carried out according 
to his expressed wish. Should he fail to 
ful4l every detail, the property was to go 
to the priest of Doncaster, for the benefit 
of the Roman Catholic religion. 

On March 24th, 1837, there died at 
Primrose Cottage, High Wycombe, Bucks, 
Mr. John Guy, aged sixty-four. His re- 
mains were interred in a brick grave in the 
Hughenden churchyard ; on a marble slab 
on the lid of the coffin is inscribed: “ Here 
without nail or shroud, doth lie, or covered 
with a pall, John Guy. Born May 17th, 
1773 ; died May 24th, 1837.” On his grave- 
stone are the following lines : 

In coffin made without a nail, 
Without a shroud his limbs to hide ; 
For what can pomp or show avail, 
Or velvet pall to swell the pride. 
Mr. Guy was possessed of considerable 
property, and was a native of Gloucester- 
shire. His grave and coffin were made 
under his own direction more than a 
twelyemonth previous to his death; he 
wrote the inscriptions himself; gave the 
orders for his funeral; and wrapped in 
separate pieces of paper five shillings 
for each of the bearers. The coffin was - 
very neatly made, and looked more like a 
piece of cabinet work for the drawing- 
room, than a receptacle for the dead. 

Misers have on more than one occasion 
carried their characteristic penury into the 
arrangements for their interment. Edward 
Nokes, of Hornchurch, was buried in the 
following curious manner: A short time 
before his death, which he hastened by 
excessive indulgence in ardent spirits, he 
gave strict charge that his coffin should 
not have a nail in it, which order was 
actually carried into effect, the lid being 
made fast with hinges of cord; instead of 
going to the expense of a coffin-plate, the 
initials E. N. were cut in the wood of the 
lid. His shroud was made of a pound of 
wool. To avoid having to hire a pall, the 
coffin was covered with a sheet, and was 
carried by six men, to each of whom, 
according to the directions of the deceased, 
was given half-a-crown. Also, by his par- 
ticular desire, no one who followed him 
to the grave was attired in mourning. The 
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‘ undertaker had on a scarlet waistcoat and 


blue coat. 

Another case was that of Thomas Pitt, 
a Warwickshire miser. It is said that some 
weeks previous to the sickness which ter- 
minated his despicable career, he went to 
several undertakers in quest of a cheap 
coffin. Yet at his death he left three thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-five pounds 
in the public funds. 





AN ISLAND PRINCESS. 
BY THEO. GIFT. 
A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VI. 


Was he sorry, or only angry with her? 
Asking himself the question over and 
over again in his tiny cabin on board the 
Parnassus, Keith could not answer yea or 
nay. All he knew was that it had been 
for her own sake and to spare her from 
doing a foolish thing that he had spoken ; 
and that she had dismissed him the house 
in consequence. ‘ Never to speak to her 
again!” How had he spoken to merit 
such a sentence? Hehad lost his temper, 
he remembered that, but her childish wil- 
fulness had provoked him; and now she had 
forbidden him to address her again. Did 
she really mean it? No answer to this 
question either ; and yet how it tormented 
him! He was dismissed, while Swanage 
had gone in with his flowers : Swanage who 
was his inferior, and who had dared to in- 
sult her! Well, that was woman’s justice 
all the world over, and what did it matter 
after all? He was much happier away 
from them. 

Nevertheless, on the third day of his 
exile, he could bear the sting of it no 
longer ; and taking his pride in both hands, 
walked up to Mr. Coniston’s house, and 
asked if the young mistress of it were at 
home. The servant told him no, neither 
she nor her father. The latter was down 
at Government House on business, and 
Miss Jean had gone out riding about ten 
minutes before. With a party? No, all 
by herself, and Diego, the stableman, had 
told her that Brown Jenny had a cold and 
was better in the paddock; but Miss Jean 
said her head ached, and that she wouldn’t 
take the mare far. She was only going 
to the White Rocks, and the little ride 
would do her good. The White Rocks 
were a favourite haunt of Miss Jean’s, the 
old woman added; perhaps Mr. Fenwick 
knew them? Keith did know them; 


knew the other fact as well; for Jean had 
confided it to him, and had introduced him 





to the place in one of their rare spells of 
amicableness. He said nothing, however, 
but that he was sorry to have missed her, 
and going straight to an ian hard by, 
hired a horse, and rode slowly out of the 
settlement. 

Where was he going? Afterher? And 
why? Had she not treated him with con- 
tempt, and bade him never come near her 
again; and was he, Keith Fenwick, going 
to bow his head to such treatment from a 
wild little girl of the colonies? He told 
himself no, most decidedly not; and yet he 
rode on, never swerving or turning to the 
right or left, with his brain in a whirl, 
and his pulses throbbing as they had 
never throbbed yet, till he came in sight 
of the White Rocks. 

They stood up, a great pile of granite, 
a hundred feet above a little sandy beach, 
washed by the foaming waves of the South 
Atlantic, and approached from above by 
a long expanse of flat, broken country, 
across which he was riding, and which 
was covered with patches of fern, fast 
turning to bronze and ruddy gold under 
the turquoise blue of a midsummer’s sky. 
Except the amphitheatre of hills closing 
in three sides of the horizon, there was 
not another object to break the view ; not 
a house or spire or shrab; not another 
human being; only the wide brown plain, 
dotted in the distance with a drove of 
the half-wild island cattle, with the broad 
blue sea beyond; and these rocks stand- 
ing up at the edge of the cliffs about 
twenty feet high on the island side. Coming 
nearer them he saw something else as well: 
a horse, saddied, but without any rider, 
feeding quietly under their shadow. 

She was there then, though he could 
not see her; and at first his impulse was 
to turn his horse’s head and ride past 
without stopping. God knows it would 
have been better for him, better for both, 
if he had doneso. What should he stop for? 
What was she to him? But then something 
in her face, some look in her sweet, liquid, 
proud, brown eyes, as she had turned them 
on him that evening at her father’s gate, 
came back to him, and he rode on doggedly. 

“Surely the islands are not hers,” he 
said to himself. “She showed me the 
place herself. Why shouldn’t I visit it 
again whether she be there or not? She 
can turn me outof herown house, of course ; 
but here, in these wilds——” and yet he 
knew that Jean’s own drawing-room was 
not more sacred to her than this place 
where he was going to seek her ; and felt 
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a sort of wrath and scorn at himself as he | there, to apologise for disturbing her; but 
said it. A narrow cleft in the rocks he | all that went out of his head at the sight 
was nearing led toit. You passed through, | of the tears in her eyes, and he stretched 
expecting to find yourself on the edge of a| out his hands to her, and said only one 
perpendicalar cliff, and, instead, saw a | word instead, her name. But Jean had 
narrow path like a flight of natural steps | knotted her slender fingers behind her 
very steep and slippery, leading down to| back; and there was nothing but real, 
a flat table-like ledge about thirty feet | honest anger in her tone as she answered 
long by twelve wide, carpeted with thick | him : 

short grass, shut in on three sides by the| ‘“ Mr. Fenwick, what have you come 
face of the cliff, and terminating in a preci- | /here for? I told you I could not see you 
pice against which in winter the wild fury | any more; and you had no right to follow 
of the waves used to break with volumes | me where you know I come ‘to be alone. 
of spray and a sound of mighty thunder,| You have always been rude and dis- 








flecking the nest above with flakes of cream | 
white foam. 

Jean called this place “her summer 
parlour ;” and, indeed, if you did not mind 
a roof formed by God’s own sky, and a 
window extending along all one side and 
looking out on nothing but the blue limit- 
less ocean, with one long spur of snow- 
white cliffs backed by a dark mountain 
range running out to the eastward, a 
pleasanter parlour could hardly be found. 
The sea-gulls swept above it, tossing their | 
sharp white wings in circling curves, or 
swooped down, dart-like, as the glittering 
body of some fish rose to the surface of 
the waves below. Far overhead the huge 
vulture soared, a dark blot in the summer 


sky, a darker shadow on the gay green | 


grass below; and in the most sheltered 
corner under the rocks half lay, half sat, 
Jean Coniston, cast carelessly on the 
ground, her arms resting on a fragment of 
moss-grown stone, and her small dark 
head laid upon them. She was so still, 
so motionless, that at first Keith fancied 
she was sleeping, and hesitated, with a 
natural impulse of delicacy, about break- 
ing on her slumbers; but then something 
—was it a desolate, sorrowful air in the 
recumbent lines of that little lonely figure ? 
—made him change his mind, sending all 
the blood in his body to his heart in a hot 
rush, and he came down the rocky stair- 
case with swiftly determined steps. There 
was no going back now, 

Jean had risen before he got to her. 
There was a scarlet spot on either delicate 


. | 
cheek, and tear stains under the lovely | 


eyes. He 


look more 


sea and sky, and the breeze blowing the 
soft hair off her brow, and the panting | 


breath coming and going upon _the| 
crimson flower of her mouth. He had | 


meant to express surprise at finding her 


thought he had never seen her | 

beautiful than as she stood | 
there with her dark, slender figure drawn | 
up against the background of green-blue | 


| courteous to me, and I bore it. The other 
day you insulted me, and I would not bear 
‘it any longer; but what you are doing 
now is worse than anything that you have 
said; and you know it, because you are a 
man of the world, and a gentleman, and 
do not need to be taught what is right or 
manly.” 

There was a truth and dignity in her 
whole air and tone, even in the pose of her 
| proud young head, which said more than 
| her words, and brought a shamed colour 
into Keith’s face. Of course she was 
right. What business had he to be there? 
In a humbler voice than he had ever yet 
used to her he answered her : 

“Yes, I know it. You are quite right. 
It was a wrong thing to do, an ungentle- 
manly one, perhaps, but I wanted ——” his 
breath came a little short, and he paused. 
“Jean,” he said, coming nearer, with a 
little break in his voice “do you know 
that we are going away in one more 
week? I only heard of it to-day, and I 
could not bear my exile any longer. Can’t 
you forgive me? I wasa brate to speak 
to you as I did, but you don’t know—I 
never meant to offend you. My God! 
if you only knew——!” 

Jean made no answer. I doubt if she 
heard anything beyond those words, “ we 
are going away in a week.” The scarlet 
spots had died quite out of her brave 
young face; even her lips were pale; the 
purple cloud shadows drifting across her 
face like a pall upon the grey rocks and 
the little yellow blossoms in the sunlit 
grass, but she said nothing; only the 
waves broke 








with a roll of solemn music 
on the sands below, and Keith came nearer 
yet and spoke again: 

“Ts it beyond pardon,” he said a little 
| bitterly “even when a man asks it of you, 
as I do now, owning himself wrong? Of 
| course I had no right to take you to task, 
to—— Do you think if you had been like 
any other woman to me that I would have 
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cared ? But it was because you were not; 
and because another man could not under- 
stand, and spoke impertinently of you... 
It was that maddened me; that, and the 
feeling that I could not take him by 


the throat, and choke the words out of | 


him there and then. Jean, have you any 
idea what you are to me, how fair, and 
sweet, and precious? Do you know that 
you are so sacred in my eyes that I cannot 
bear to see another hand touch yours over 
freely, another gaze rest on you except in 
reverence. Take the truth if you will. I 
love you, Jean. I never loved any woman 
in this world before ; but you are not like 
any other. My darling, can’t you forgive 
me? You have conquered me so, that I 
seem to have nothing left in life unless 
you love me. Jean,” looking into her face 
with desperate, hungry entreaty, “ do you 
think you could, if you tried? Hush! 
don’t answer me hastily. I won’t ask you 
for a word; only if you could—ay, even 
ever so little, be pitiful, and don’t shrink 
from me now.” 

He stretched out his arms as he spoke, 
drawing her slim young figure towards 
him till he held it in a firm clasp, held it for 
one moment against the passionate beating 
of his heart, and bent his knee before her, 
as in old days men have bent and clung 
to the image of the Virgin Queen to save 
them in their hour of despair. And Jean 
did not shrink, only trembled very much ; 
and when he asked her, with tears of 
agitation in the blue eyes which had 
always looked so cold and critical before : 
“Ts it possible? Can you really care for me, 
my love?” laid hersmall, brown haud, flower 
cool, upon his brow, and answered softly : 

“Only you must not scold me again; 
for I think I have cared for you all the 
time ; and it hurt me—you do not know 
how it hurt me—when you spoke so.” 


Only one week! Keith’s news had been 
quite correct; and there was only that 
now before the two lovers, who twenty- 
four hours back were not on speaking 
terms with one another. One week, seven 
days, a short time for those who have but 
just entered into Paradise, and know that 
at the end the flaming sword of separation 
is before them; harshly, cruelly short, 
and dwindling so rapidly from seven to 
six, and thence to four and two, until the | 
last day has come, and only a few hours 
lie between the pair, whose lives had | 
suddenly flashed into unity, and the parting | 





To Jean this week had been like a dream: 
one long dream of happiness, too new and 
too intense for any realising; a dream 
which had changed her whole nature and 
made her shy and silent, throwing a misty 
gentleness into her eyes, and making her 
shrink from loud voices and gaiety, and 
content to sit quietly with her head resting 
on her lover’s shoulder, and his arm round 
her; a dream which so intensified and 
irradiated the exquisite bloom of her youth 
and beauty, that Keith himself was fain 
to hold her so, speechless for very fulness 
of words, and only now and then touching 
her brow and lips and hair with mute, 
worshipping caresses. 

No one else knew of their engagement ; 
for though Jean had no fear at all of her 
father making any objection—he was at 
once too careless of, and indulgent to her 
—Keith had begged her to say nothing 
on the subject until he had written to his 
own parents and obtained their consent ; 
and his young sweetheart knew too little 
of the ways of the world, and was too 
absolutely reliant on her lover’s wisdom 
and superior judgment, to dream of dis- 
obeying him. Of course, the fact that 
“the woman hater was hit hard at last” 
was soon patent to everybody, as also that 
Jean’s animosity to him had snddenly 
disappeared; but no one guessed how 
matters really stood between them, and 
no one received a hint. Keith’s brother 
officers indeed rather resented the change 
as it was; for before Jean* had seemed 
to belong to them all equally; but Fen- 
wick was not an easy fellow to chaff; and 
after all, sailors’ visits generally ended this 
way, and there were plenty of other girls 
where they were going. He might have 
admired her openly though, they agreed, 
instead of pretending to dislike and sneer 
at the dear little princess through three 
parts of their stay. 

They had her all to themselves on the 
last morning, however. There had been 
numerous and hearty farewells spoken 
in every house in the little settlement; 
but Mr. Coniston’s was fairly besieged, 
and its owner’s hand nearly wrung off, 
while Jean won all hearts’ allegiance by 
the unaffected sorrow in her sweet face, 
and the way in which the tears would 
well up into her eyes as she said : 

“Good-bye. I am so very, very sorry 
you are going. I wish you could have 
stayed with us.” 

As for Fenwick, he was nowhere to be 


which—bad to both—seemed worse than | seen. 


death to one at least of them. 





His turn camelater. He had seen Jean 
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on the previous evening, and had arranged 
it so that when all the others were on 
board he should come to say good-bye the 
last of all. It was almost dusk then, a 
calm, beautiful evening, and silvery twi- 
light shadows were beginning to creep 
over the glassy bosom of the harbour, and 
struggle with the pale yellow light yet 
lingering in the western sky. Over the 
water came the clank and rattle of chains 


| ° 
|“ Jean, look up and kiss me once more. 


No, lift up your face, I must see it again,” 
and as she obeyed, and his gaze rested on 
the exquisite beauty of it, all marred and 
quivering with the intensity of her sorrow, 
he broke out passionately : 

“Love, for pity’s sake don’t look so. 
Try to smile for my sake, and say some- 
thing, if it’s only a word, or I shall never 





forgive myself. Jean, my poor darling, 


and the *' Heave-ho!” of the sailors getting | we have been happy, have we not? And 


ready for departure. 


crowd of people on deck, and another | summer. 


There was a little | it’s only for a year. 


I shall be back next 
I will be back. My own, as 


little crowd on the principal pier, all waving | God lives I will be true to you.” 


hands and handkerchiefs. You could see 
their reflections in the steel-grey water, 
where the heavy loggerhead ducks plashed 
and dived, making great circles in the 
shimmering light. Boats were plying 
busily to and fro, and flags flying. No one 
noticed Keith as he passed through the 
ever open door of the surveyor-general’s 
hospitable house, and entered the little 
parlour where Jean and he had passed so 
many happy hours. 

It was almost dark in there—for the 
window was small, and filled up by a great 
stand of scarlet geraniums, the fragrance 
from their leaves just stirred by the even- 
ing air—and at first he thought the room 
was empty; then something rose up sud- 
denly out of the dimmest corner, a slender 
figure, with white shadowy face and 
stretched-out hands, and Keith said 
hoarsely: ‘‘ Jean, come to me,” and took it 
in his arms, and let it cling to him as 








though nothing, not even death, should 
ever tear it away. 

Neither of them spoke. Jean was cry- | 
ing too bitterly for any words, and Keith’s | 
heart was full of a host of thoughts, fears, 
wishes, vain regrets, and bitter remorse, 
which till then had been resolutely kept 
out of it and driven away ; and the minutes 
waned and dwindled one on top of the 
other, and the little clock on the chimney- 
piece ticked even faster and faster as if 
hurrying to meet the moment of departure ; 
and suddenly a great deafening “ boom” 
burst out of the stillness, drowning the 
faint hum of distant voices, making win- 
dows shake and doors rattle, scaring the 
sea-gulls overhead, and echoing and re- 
echoing among the grey old hills around 
—the gun from the flagship summoning 





all on board. 
Keith started as if he had been shot. 
“That is for me,” he said hoarsely. | 


Somehow the word grated on the girl’s 
wrung heart. She lifted her little face, 
tear-white and weary, from her lover's 
breast, and clasped her arms round his 
neck, looking at him with such a world 
of trusting, wistful love as was pitiful to 
behold. 

“True!” echoed the poor child, half 
reproachfully. ‘Of course we will be 
true; but—oh! Keith, Keith, it is so 
hard to let you go.” 

And then, as he strained her to him in 
a last embrace, her hands suddenly relaxed, 
her head drooped, and when twenty minutes 
later the noble ship Parnassus sailed out 
of the Narrows amid the deafening cheers 
of those on deck and those on shore, there 
was only one house in the settlement with- 
out a farewell face at the window—that 
where Jean Coniston lay, still and senseless 
on the floor, with the pale evening light 
stealing through the geranium-leaves on 
her white rigid face. 
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